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On which is written nought but peevish cares, 
And thoughts as selfish as a miser’s heart. 
To gild the leaden wings of Time to thee, 







Over the waste of seas on tireless wing, 
And-6Rige20 memory joys too bright to last— 
Glimpses of Eden lost amid the storm ! 


See 

x); For the New-Youker. €airis of pastural life it conjureth up! IL. 
EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. ; en woods, and prairies dight with flowers, Sweetness, acidity, bitterness, &c. are not inherent pro- 
z TO H. G. d Tidian stfeams o'erarched with giant boughs, perties of matter; they seem to depend upon the same prin- 
A vay of ennui is a dreary void— Kes | Maxery pillars mirrored on the wave; ciple, modified or differently arranged. The nitrate of silver 
Adull page in the story of our life, "a sm ) which wafis me, friend, to thee and the hypo-sulphite of soda are two nauseous and intensely 


bitter substances; mingle their solutions, and a remarkable 
sweetness is the result. Is it by the converse of this experi- 


riend of rime ! I trace these devious lines; SH : Lge ment, that 
Fr ; psf x feel the load uplifted No lip save one hath e’er profaned its ivory : “ Marriage from love, like vi quite 
Tas dened Anell Gelncidhiar Gbetefveny hewn. That of my frond ; end, should 1 die the Sret, fo checpensd See jet da 
And the s 7 My pipe I'll leave him as a legacy; Boon Cavell ; eotestiot ~~, 


But wherefore cloud these friendly lines with sadness? 
Come, let me draw the picture of my reom, 

Which I have decked in haes of fairy-land, 

Wherein to cower when seowls a friendless world. 
Without, I hear its never-slumbering broils ; 

But its rude billows fail to trouble me; 

Only their starry spray falls lightly on me: 

For round me [ have drawn a charmed circle, 

Like the sage Faust in his laboratory. 

So here I sing a song of days by-gone, 


So yet its incense may ascend o'er thee, 

Bright Bourbon, loveliest offspring of the main ! 
But last, and more than all, that mournful head 
Of one I watered with my spirit's dew, 

Like a hid flower within our mountain nook, 
Whose mem’ry, though a shred of stern reality, 
Comes to my spirit like a winged dream, 

Pure threugh the waste of years.—Alas fur me! 
When last we parted in Death’s mystic hour, 
Our paths were different 1s th’ opposing winds: 


III. ‘ 

A provost near Basle bas invented what may be termed a 
curious species of gigantic music. It is produced by a sort of 
meteorological liarp, consisting of fifteen-iron wires, which 
upon any change of weather, give their voices so loudly as 
utterly to overwhelm any concert going on in the house. The 
wires are stretched parallel to the meridian by rollers appro- 
priately arranged ; they are three hundred and twenty feet 
in length, and about two inches asunder; the largest are one- 


ee. And talk with epirits who have walked the earth Her lovely form took wings of morning glory, sixth of an inch in diameter, the smailest one-twelfth, and 
+ Some hundred years ago, ms a a ose And dawned the Aurora of a higher sphere ; they are inclined 20° or 30° to the horizon. Itis remarke- 
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When aching with the hot and lurid light 
Struck by the world’s gross passions in their shock ! 


But if at times I wish to view its scenes, 

I shade the roses from my window-sill, 

And gaze, all timid as a hidden sylph, 

And feel God's sunshine tremble through my eye 
Tato my heart of hearts. Oh! then I luve 

All my sad race, for then I only view 

The sunnier side of poor humanity, 

Nor feel the elbowing of the busy crowd. 

And at the flower-dight window opposite, 

A lovely girl comes duly with the morn, 

And hangs a lark in stately wicker cage, 

Which sings all day, till evening’s beams of gold 
Brighten its breast, and the square foot of turf 
Which freshly gladdens its captivity. 

Then comes my beauty, with the vesper star, 
(To me as fair!) and shuts the seraph-bird 
Within her perfumed, pictured sanctuary ; 

Nor know I whether the bird’s melody, 

Or that bewitching maiden’s songs, are sweetest. 
My gay Canaries, bowered among the roses, 


Oh, Mary! loveliest flow’ret which e’er faded 
In the cold north-wind of this world of wo! 

If we shal] ever meet again in bliss, 

Bid thy pure planet shine o’er me this night ; 
And I shall feel, in its celestial beam, 

Thy smile of other days assure my soul. 

Ay, there she smiles, in mournful loveliness, 
Over my couch, on which the evening splendor 
Shines like th’ effulgence which shall wake the dead— 
The holy dead, who in the Lord have died ;— 
And under is the golden cross she wore 

On her white bosom, which so oft her heart 
Hath gently spurned, as sorrowful it throbbed ; 
But which reposed all loving in its nest 

When twilight softness calmed her troubled breast. 
Roses—white roses, earliest of the epring, 
Blossom above—a wreath of purity. 

Why should I speak of meaner things around ? 
Wherefore profane the traces of these tears 
With earthly thoughts? The Past is in my soul, 
With all its flowers and vernal bursts of glory. 
Angel of light! may this enraptured hour 


t 
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if not of gxtensive operation. ‘Tn the human organization 
the following are some of the substances formed from the 
blood, viz: sulphur, which is secreted by the brain; sugar by 
the stomach and other organs; wax by the ears; lime by the 
salivary glands, and also by the lungs, arteries and vessels of 
the skin, when diseased; bile by the liver; common salt by 
vessels of almost every organ, together with sweat, air, &c. 
Among the inferior animals, fishes and insects, some secrete 


; honey, wax, or silk; others gum which contuins their poison, 


and one, the sepia or cuttle fish, a natural ink. A very vivid 
phosphorescen: light is emitted by many fishes, worms and 
insects, sufficient in some regions to convert the sky into an 
arch of fire at night, and in others to kindle the ocean till it 
seems a blazing abyss. A particular genus of fishes (the 
tetradon) includes one species which secretes an electrical 
fluid, and another which produces a liquor stinging the hand 
that touches it; a third species has a poisonous matter dif- 
fused entirely through its flesh. 


Analogically = great variety of substances are elaburated 
from the sap of plants, as India rubber, manna, balsams, 


» Yellow as cowslips on a river bank, Widen like morning into Heaven's bright day! campher, resins and wax. The Mimosa nilotica gives forth 
Waft to her ear a strain of deep thanksgiving; Paris, May 25, 1838. W.F. || from its roots a fluid disgusting as asafcetida; the sap of its 
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Unfold benignly on my dreamy eye. 

Beside it hangs my pipe, through which I draw 
Soft solace for the world’s ingratitude. 

Tt was, tradition saith, an Indian's wealth, 
Loved of his tribe—the calumet of peace. 





obstruct and retard each other’s way. In the same manner a 
wave of sound passing through portions of the atmosphere 
of different density, is broken up and becomes so wasied and 
frittered (each of its divisions reaching the ear at different 
intervals) that it affects the sense in a much smaller degree. 





It has been long known that modifications of the chemical 
action of substances upon each other, may be effected by 
changing their electrical conditions. Copper in its natural 
state is slightly positive, and Sir Humphrey Davy has shown 





that by rendering it negative, corrosion is wholly prevented. 
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Some thick sheet copper, cut'in such a ‘manter as to make 
seven divisions, connected only by slender. strips, was im- 
mersed in sea-water, and protected by a bit of zinc of the 
fifth of, an inch in diameter. At the end of 2 month it re- 
mained as bright as at first, while other and similar pieces of 
copper, undefended, were much corroded. It is said that all 
copper utensils, and vessels employed in cooking, may be 
preserved from oxidation by attaching a ,:iece of tin or iron 
to any part of them: the trial is at least worthy of being 
made. Sir Humphrey found that forty or fifty square inches 
of copper continued bright by the use of a piece of zinc no 
larger than a pea, or even by means of the pvuint of a small 
iron nail. Every surface and portion of the copper was un 
corroded, whatever its form might be, or the position of the 
protecting metal. VII. 

Marvels, within the last half century, have become so mul- 
tiplied and familiar, that ¢o woxder, is getting to be an obso- 
lete verb, or-at best is thrust into very clownish companion- 
ship. However, even Yankee ingenuity might be bewildered 
with a proposal for fishing with horses, though it would be 
invaluable to those veteran amateurs in cock-fights, horse- 
races, bear-baiting, &c., who have exhausted the whole 
amiable muster-roll of pugnacicus pleasures, from the bull- 
duels of Spain to the cricket-skirmishes of China. To these 
saturated voluptuaries, a ferocious set-to between a slippery 
congregation of leviathan-like eela, and a squadron of un- 
tamed colts would be infinitely refieshing. In this rare 
sport, according to Baron Humboldt, the Indians of South 
America are accustomed to luxuriate. 
may be acceptable. 

Electrical eels abound in the South American rivers and 
rivulets, particularly in the neighborhood of Colobozo, where, 
however, they are found in pools of stagnant water. The 
Indians occasionally take them with nets, though with much 
difficulty, for they burrow in the sand and mud in the bottom 
of the basin. Sometimes by eating certain roots thrown to 
them by the natives, the eels become intoxicated, and in 
that manner are caught. But the grand expedient consists 
in driving into the pool thirty or forty wild horses or mules, 
when a fierce battle immediately ensues. The eels, roused 
from their slimy beds, and exasperated by the ndise, crowd 
like huge serpents to the surface of the water, and assail the 
invaders with reiterated discharges of their electrical bat- 
teries. The Indians with their wild cries, their harpoons 
and long reeds, surround the water, and generally prevent 
the escape of the frightened steeds. 


A short explanation 


Humboldt relates that he saw two horses drowned in less 
than five minutes, and the few that succeedea in regaining 


tet him do the contrary; so shall he proceed rightly in his 
affair and attain his object.’ A truly virtuous wite is ot 
course, excepted in this rule; such a person is as much re- 
spected by Moslems as she is (at least, according to their 
own account) rarely met with by them. When woman was 
created, Satan, we are told, was delighted, and said, ‘ Thou 
art half of my host, and thou art the depository of my secret; 
and thou art my arrow, with which I shoot and miss not.” 

Lane’s new Transla‘ion of the Arabian Nighis. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE GREENWOOD CALL. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS p——, OF ALBANY-—BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 
Come to the woodland, come away ! 
Here springs the fount of health, 
Here life appears a gala day, 
Here Nature pours her wealth. 
Haste to share—’tis free to all! 
Maiden, list the greenwood call! 


Come to the mountain, come e’n now, 
While plays the cooling breeze ; 
Sweet minstrels sing on every bough, 
As zephyrs kiss the trees. 
Haste to hear the joyous chime ! 
’Tis not half so sweet in rhyme. 


Come to the greenwood—hasten here! 
The wild flowers are in bloom; 
They bathe in sylvan fountains clear, 
And sc—we drink perfume. 
Haste! the fairies dance to-night; 
We've cards for you—so all is right. 
Come to the valley—come away ! 
Here Love as chieftain reigns ; 
And he will urge you so to stay— 
Of bores he ne'er complains. 
And kere—believe, ’tis not a dream— 
You'll live on strawberries and cream ! 
Hunter, Greene Co. N. Y. June 26, 1838. 


For the New Yorker. 
THE FATAL WAGER. 


had no more ¢onnection with St. Mark’s eve, than—thax 
puzzled for a simile—“ than fire bas with water.” 
“Granting all you have said, still I think it somewhat 
strange. Though I do not profess to be Superstitions, yor 
there is something beautiful in the belief that there ave spiri 
—those of our friends and kindred—who watch over Us in 
our sleeping hours, and hover around during the busy scenes 
of day, guarding us from evil—who, when the sand of fie 
has nearly run, assume a visible shape, and beckon U3 from 
this weary world to realms of happiness and bliss,” 

‘* All very fine, no doubt,’’said Herman, smiling. “T dare 
say, Rosambert, though you do not profess to be supers. 
tious, yet are you not fearful, as you pass the old chureh to. 
night on your way home, of secing your shade hovering aboat 
the church?” 

‘It is well that your way lies not thither,” said Rosam. 
bert, rather uvettled, ‘for with all your smiling, | doubt 
whether you dare trust yourself in its vicinity at the hour of 
midnight. Indeed, I will wager a dozen of ming host’; 
choicest Burgundy that you dare not.”” 

‘““ Done, Rosambert, done! Gentlemen,” said Hermer, 
addressing his brother students, “hear you this Wager, 
Egad, we'll makea night of it! Now, Rosambert, I will dp 
more on the fgith of thy Burgundy—I will enter the old mi. 
ser’s vault, concerning which there are so many mysterious 


li tales; and should I meet with a spirit, ‘I'll speak to 


though it blast me.” The tomb is in a dilapidated state, ang 
the entrance is easy. The wager shall be decided this very 
night.” 

“Excellent! excellent!” exclaimed Rosambert; “aqj 
that we may know you have been there, take this ponian, 
and stick it into a coffin.” 

Piacing the dagger into his bosom, he gaily turned to his 
friend, and said with a smile, “Now I am ready—be sue 
you have the Burgundy uncorked on my return!” 


He left the inn, and as he wended his way through the 





FOUNDED ON FACT—TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
“A coLp, dreary night, herr students,” said the host of the 


around which were seated a knot of students, silently smoking 
their meerschaums, while upon a table near at hand stood a 
number of empty bottles and drinking-cups, bearing evidence 
of their recent good cheer. 
it was St. Mark’s eve—and they had been discussing the 
numerous superstitions current among the peasantry respect- 
ing this hallowed time. There was a pause in the conversation, 
and each sat seemingly absorbed in his own thoughts, which, 





the land, panting and screaming, stretched themselves upon 
the shore benumbed and exhausted. But the galvanic pow- 
ers of the eels fast diminish; they become wearied, and de- 
serting the conflict in their turn, they seek the borders of the 
pool, where they are struck by the harpoons of the Indians, 
and easily secured. M. Humboldt was assured by the na- 
tives that no horses were ever killed the second day in the 
same pool, a longer period being necessary for the full 
restoration of the galvanic powers of the eels. 





AraBian Ipea or Women.—The Arabians hold women 
in rather low estimation, as appears by the following expres 
sion of their general views in this respect by Lane:— 

‘* The wickedness of woman is a subject upon which the 
stronger sex among the Arabs, with an affected feeling of su- 
perior virtue, often dwell in commun conversation. That 
women are deficient in judgement or good sense is held as a 
fact not to be disputed even by themselves, as it rests on an 
assertion of the Prophet; but that they possess a superior de- 
gree of cunning is pronounced equally certain and notorious. 
‘Their general depravity is pronounced to be much greater 
than that of men. ‘I stood,’ said the Prophet, ‘at the gate 


to judge from the grave aspect of thetr countenances, were 
serious enough. So deeply were they buried in meditation, 
that none heeded the observation of the landlord. It was 
toward the close of Autumn, and the wind whistled shrilly 
as it swept past the crazy old inn, giving token of the ap 
proach of stern-visaged Winter. 


“ Well, Herman,” said one of the students, laying aside 


to believe in the existence of spirits, good or bad, yet there is | 
that on the eve of St. Mark’s one may see the shades of those | 
who are to die within a short time pass into the church, by 
watching there at the hour of midnight.” 

“« Mere stories to amuse children,”’ seplied Herman. 

“ Yet did not Burgomeister Wagram declare that he saw, 
on the eve of St. Mark’s, as he was returning home late at 
night from Grosheim, a shadowy figure, the exact counter- 
part of himself, glide into the porch of the church as he 
passed it—and did he not die a few months afterward ?” 





of Paradise; and lo, most of its inmates were the poor; and 
1 stood at the gate of hades; and lo, most of its inmates were 
women.’ In allusion to women, the Khaleefeth-Omar said, 
‘ Consult them and do the contrary of what they advise.’ But 
this is not to be done merely for the sake of opposing them, 
or when other advice can be had. ‘ It isdesirable for a man,’ 
says a learned Iman, ‘before he enters upon any important 
undertaking, to consult ten intelligent persons among his par- 
ticular friends; or if he have no more than five such friends, 
let him consult each of them twice; or if he have not more 
than one friend, he should consult ten times, at ten different 
visits; ifhe have not one to consult, let him return to his 





“Verytrue, Herr Rosambert ; but you must recollect that 
old Wagram was not esteemed the most temperate in Engle- 
bach. And it is well known that, on the occasion alluded to, 
he was returning from a merry-making, and it is but just to 
presume that his‘perceptive faculties could not have been in 
a very perfect state. It is probable he saw but his ows | 
shadow, reflected by the moon, which I remember shone 
brightly that night; and his disordered -intellect and super 
stitious folly led him to imagine it a spirit. Asto his death, 








wife and consult her, and whatever she advises him to do, 


Double Eagle, as he threw a faggot of wood upon the fire, | 


Tho night was far advanced— | 


his pipe, and moving a little from the fire, which new blazed | 
, ; : 

brightly—* since you have laughed at all the legends and su 

perstitions which have been related to-night, and profess not | 


village, now buried in repose, the solemn silence which 
reigned around dissipated his gaiety, and his thoughts tooka 
more serious turn. He felt as if he had acted wrong in hay 
ing indulged in unseemly levity on so serious a subject; and 


then the many terror-inspiring tales respecting the old miser, 
to whose tomb he was now journeying came rushing upon his 
mind—causing him almost to repent his foolish hardihood; 
|| but to return without attaining his object, would oceasion the 
\| ridicule of his friends, and he dreaded being stigmatized asa 


|| vain boaster and coward. Te therefore pushed quickly a, 
and in a short time reached the old church, which stooda 
He clambered over the low 
'| paling which surrounded the venerable buiiding, and stool 
in the ‘back-ground of life,’ as Richter denominates the 
All was silent save the wind, which soughel 
|| mournfully through the linden trees, scattering the sered 
leaves far and wide. The night was dark, the sky ow 
|| spread with murky clouds, which dped rapidly along like 
giant-spirits of the air, revealing here and there a twinkling 
A feeling of awe came over him as he stealthy 
glided ulong the tomb-stones ; and as he neared the miser's 


\ the extremity of the village. 


grave-yard. 


|| star. 


|| brrial-place, the hour of midnight tolled loudly from the wr 
one concerning which 1] would ask your opiniun. It is said | 


ret clock, breaking through the solemn stillness like the kel 
of death. He started at the sound, and almost quaked wit 
fear. But as the last stroke died away, he summonedlis 
faltering resolution, and drawing forth the dagger, rusbed 
down the steps of the vault, and with a convulsive shudder, 
struck it into a damp and mouldy coffin, which returned ¢ 
sound as ifthe skeleton witLin it had fallen asunder, andi 
bones rattled against the coffin sides. Terrified and agitate 
Herman attempted to rush from the vault, but he was held 
fast by some invisible agency, and uttering a faint ery, fel 


senseless to the ground. 
. * * > - * 


“What can possibly detain Herman?” said Rosambertt 
his fellow-students. ‘It is now an hour since he depanth 
and he should have returned ere this. J hope no evil bes 
befallen him.” : 

Another hour elapsed—still he came not. At last it ™# 
proposed they should seek him. A lantern was 
and after proceeding at a rapid pace, they arrived at Oe 











which occurred so shortly after, it is my firm belief that it 


church-yard, and, descending the gloomy vault, they diue 
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LITERATURE. 





ee < . . 

yered. the body of the ill-fated Herman lying upon his face 
acres 
the cofin-by the pontard, 

It would seem that in his fear and agitation, his hand be- 
came entangled in the folds of his gown, and the dagger pin- 
ned it to the coffin, and imagining he lad falled into the 
power ofdemons or spirits, he sank lifeless tothe ground. He 
was raised, and the expression of terror upon his counte- 
nance was truly horrible. His eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets—his lips were firmly compressed—and his hair 
stood bristling upon his head. He was conveyed to the inn 
with al) possible despatch, where efforts were made to re- 
suscitate him, but in vain. The fright had been too much 
for him—he was dead! 








SONNET. 
Catm twilight in thy mild and silent time, 
When Summer flowers their perfume shed around, 
And nought, save the deep solitary sound 
Of some far bell, is heard with solemn chime, 
Tolling for vespers, or the evening bird 
Pouring sweet music o’er the woodland glade, 
As if to viewless spirits and fairies played, 
Who join in dances when the strain is heard: 
Then thoughts of thee, beloved and dearest, come 
Like sweetest hues upon the shadowed wave ; , 
And joys that blossoined in the bowers of home, 
The dews of Memory with freshness lave. 
Oh! that my last day-beam of life would shine, 
Serenely beautiful, calm hour, as thine! 
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From the American Monthly for August? 
GLANCES AT LIFE, 
No. IL. 
BY AN ITINERANT SCHOOLMASTER. 

“?RUANT disposition’ led me to prolong my rambles. 
[had all the vagrant love of the sunshiny but unexplored 
nooks of life, which impels many an unlucky urchin to fling 
by buok and slate, and steal away on some forbidden expe- 
dition. Often, when I have becn administering justice toa 
trembling truant for having exhibited the traits of character 
Thad noticed in myself, my conscience has rebuked me, and 
whispered fears of a day of retribution. 

[ will not trouble the reader with a recital of the steps 
which brought me, one autumnal afternoon, into the principal 
street of a queer jittle village of rambling old houses, in the 
neiguborhood of the city of New-York. The setting sun gave 
arosy tinge to a ‘evel and fertile plain, intersected with va- 


tious roads, and bearing, here and there, a clump of foliage, | 


while it biazed upon the small-paned windows of the farm- 


houses, causing them to glow like the rubies of Aladdin’s | 


cave. Hundreds of sable crows were winging their way 


homeward through the roseate sky, with an occasional caw || 


toenliven ihe funeral rabble; sturdy yeomen were unyoking 


horses from the plough, and negroes, in tow-cloth jackets, | 


were whistling carelessly as they drove home their employ- 
ers’ low Dutch wagons. ‘The little inconvenient residences 
ofthe farmers were flanked by vast barns, whose rafiers were 
groaning with the weight of oats and hay,—evidences of 
plenty not at all unwelcome to a hungry Yankee, in search of 
aschool, who had marched thirty-six miles since breakfast 
in the expectation of finding a situation in the promising vil- 
lage of Van. Tromp. I had in my pocket a letter of introduc 
tion from a worthy carriage-smith at Stamford to Nicholas 
Vanderpeeler, chairman of the school committee of Van 
Tromp, which promised me a welcome reception. 1 halted 
at the entrance of the village, and asked a venerable negro in 
asuit of burlaps the way to Mr. Vanderpeeler’s residence. 
He pointed out the mansion, but told me, with a sinister 
smile, that I shou!d probably find the old gentleman carous- 
ingat the public-house. Doubting the truth of the informa- 
tion—for [ had been given to understand that Squire Vander- 
peeler was one of the patriarchs of the village—I neverthe- 
less pushed onward for the tavern. This building was the 
chef d'euvre of a native architect, inasmuch as ic overlooked 
the other houses in its neighborhood by a whole story—a cir 
cumstance which so inflated the pride of its pursy landlord, 

an Saapper, that he veri'y believed there was not such 
another hotel in the whole empire state. With overweening 
self-conceit he had caused a portrait painter, imported from 
New-York for the purpose, to decorate the sign-board with 
‘representation of his own refulgent countenance, lit up by 
the rising sun, beneath which was inscribed “The Jolly 

indlord,” and over it the vaunting motto Sol et Van Snap- 
Per semper lucent. A variety of horses and wagons were 
sheltered by the sheds belonging to this caravanserai, among 
which T noticed astylish horse and sulky, evidently from the 
city, and a muddy milk-cart. Foot-sore and travel-worn as 

was, I was glad of any shelter; and accordingly entered 
the bar-room of the Jolly Landlord. It exhibited all the 
noise and riotous confusion of a place where drinking was 
unlimited, and where the landlord was a jovial fellow, more 
Prone to encourage license than to prevent it. Wan Snap- 
Pet, whom I recognized at once, seated in an elbow-chair 


s the threshold, che extremity of his gown fustencd to 





paragus tops, formed the nucleus around-which the crowd 
bustied, laugted, and jangled. 

* Yes, yes,’’ cried a voice as I entered, which, as [ after- 
wards found, was that of Squire Vanderpeeler himself—“ the 
race first and the songafterwards. The landlord shall hold 
the stakes.’”’ 

“IT ha’int got no money of my own,” drawled a long, 
bright-eyed, lazy-looking individual ; “these here fives are a 
reservation to pay my quarter’s rent: but I'll go’em on my 
mare—cause [ said ld do it; and I aint the man to back out 
of a scrape when I’ve put my foot in it.” 

“ Plank your flimsies then,”’ said a smart young dandy in 
a green frock coat with huge gilt buttons ; “but it’s my opin- 
ion that you’:e done as sure as my name’s Timmins, of the 
firm of Shin and Silver, commission merchants, Pear! street.” 
And, glancing superciliously at a polished boot, the young 
gentleman extended a bank note to Van Snapper, who took 
his pipe from his mouth, and winked solemnly to his assem- 
bled friends. The wink of a landlord is as oracular as the 
nod of Jupiter. Mixed in with the crowd, I could not avoid 
being hurried to the door to see the séart. 1 found that the 
drawling fellow had boasted he could beut the dandy in half 
a mile out and the same distance back. His horse was the 
most curious creature that I had ever set my eyes upon. He 
; was long-bodied, and short-legged; his head was huge and 
shapeless, and one eye was evidently useless. His thick and 
staring coat was covered with mud, and his stump of a tail 
was vainly flourished at the flies which settled in its neigh- 
| borhood. Since the days of Rozinante, so forlorn an animal 
| bad never taken the road. The owner of this famous steed 











before a huge fire-place, now occupied by evergreens and as- [| 





| was apparently somewhat more than half drunk, and hisrag- 
| ged cout, slip-shod feet, and tattered pantaloons spoke the | 
| habitual set. He had no whip, but he gathered his rope | 
|| reins, stumb!ed into his wagon, looked round him with a| 
maudlin aspect, and waited for the sign to be given by Van | 
Snapper. Meanwhile the dashing clerk vaulted into his ve- | 
hicle, where he looked like Phoebus himself preparing for his | 
day’s adventures in his curricle. ** One! two! three! and | 
| away!”’ roared old Van Snapper. Tt wasa fair start, and uff 
flew the fiery steed of Timmins with the milkman thundering 
away behind. The landlord had produced a huge silver 
watch, by means of which it was ascertained that in exactly 
|| three minutes and thirty-two seconds from the time of start- 
|| ing, Timmins pulled up at the door of the inn, having fairly 
|| won the victory. Shortly afterwards the milkman alighted, 
| raving at his ill-fortune. 
|| [ll do it again,” he roared, as he stumbled into the bar- 
|| room; “fifty to thirty that I beat—if any gentleman in this 
ll room will lend me the money. Van Snapper, you'll do it 
|| to oblige me.” 
| Pooh! pooh!’ muttered Van Snapper, “go home, Tod- 
|| dy Jenkins, go to bed and sleep it off.” 
|“ As much as to say I'm drunk,” yelled the milk-man in | 
high dudgeon; “ if ‘twasn’t you that said it, Pete Van Snap- 
per, I'd mine your countenance. But come—you’re only 
jeking. Lend me the moncy and I’ll mortgage the dun cow 
|| —fifty to thirty that [ beat you the same distance, master 
Yorker.” 
|| “Done!” cried the sporting clerk, and he forthwith depo- 
|| sited the money. 
The second start was a fair one, but the milkman’s mare | 
‘| perfurmed a miracle. Away she flew with the speed and | 
| directness of an arrow, and back again to the tavern door, | 
| like a swallow on the wing. It was what Goldfinch would 
|| have called a hollow affiir—the story of ‘ Sicepy David’ act- 
}ed over again. Poor Timmins called for his bill, with a 
| crest-fallen air paid it—re-entered his elegant sulky, and 
drove of amid the jeers, taunts, and hurrahs of his success- 
| ful antagonist. The conduct of the landlord and his coad- 
jutors, in conniving at the speculation of the spurting miik- 
man, gave me no very favorable opinion of the magnates of 
Van Tromp; but my reflections on the subject were diverted 
by observing the conduct ot the victor himself. All traces of 
stolidity and ebriety had vanished from his countenance, giv- 
ing way to expression of extravagant gaicty and elation. He 
|| leaped, danced shouted, crowed and boasted; and finally ad- 
vancing to the bar with a patronizing air, and looking round 
upon the company like a king oo his subjects, waved his 
hand majestically, and said—*‘‘ The whole bar-room !”" which 
was understood to mean that Toddy Jenkins intended all 
| should drink at his expense; a magnanimous overture some 
| times made by actors after a successful benefit, or blacklegs 
|| after the plucking of a pigeon. I alone remained in the back- 
|| ground, which rendered me at once obnoxious to observation. 
|| Jenkins alone spoke. 
|| * Friend,” said he, “ walk up and help yourself. This is 
|| Liberty Hall, and myname’s Jenkins. What you'll have?” 

“ Nothing,” I replied, “or” correcting myself, ‘‘ a glass-of 
cold water.” 

“ Here, landlord,” said the milkman with a sneer; ‘ give 
the gentleman a glass of nothing, that’s easily mixed; or a 
tumbler of cold water, if you’ve such a thing in the house. 
He abstemes—a cold-water man, whew!” and the sporting 
milkman gave a long whistle. 

“Come, come,” said Van Snapper, who was a dry joker, 


| 
} 














— —_———— 

A general laugh followed this unexpected sally, which did 
not materially beiterthe milkman’s disposition toward myself, 

* 1 don’t meaa tv be unciyil,” suid be, eyeing me sternly; 
“but [ really should like to know who and what——" 

“Your curiosity is easily sntisfied,” said 1, rising and ad- 
vancing; ‘Iam a Yankee, and——” 

“‘ That’s enough,” said Jenkins, seizing my hand. “I was 
born away down east myself, and 1 horior and respect an 
eastern man. Darn it, if 1 don’t think New-England is a na- 
tion of itself. Your hand again. Drink or not as you please 
—if you're a temperance nian, why I'm a milk-and-water 
chap myself; that’s all you've got to say to turn thelaugh 
aginme. And harkee! a word in your ear—the best way to 
stop the mouths of these darned Dutchmen, if they go to rua 
you about Yankee-land, is to anticipate the tarnal critters 
and begin the laugh yourself. Mark me now. Come, drink 
away, my friends, you pay no reckoning. Up with it and off 
with it; and now I'll give you my song which I promised you 
afore the race. Gentlemen, I’m a leetle bit of a poet; and 
I’ve made a song, gentlemen, not about myself, gentlemen, 
far from it—but about a worthier man. The title of the 
song,” he added, in a sentimental, fraternal] manner, ‘* is— 


MY BROTHER. 
I was born away down at Bangor, 
Where tradin’ is well understood, 
Where punkins are raised along shore, 
And nutmegs are grown in the wood. 
My brother was fixed at Castine 
“ In the pork-manufacturin’ line, 
For he had a patent machine 
To make bacon-hams out of pine. 


The tarnal concern did it slick, 
And 'twouid make other no’inns with ease, 
You put in a thundering stich 
Out tumbled a white oaken ch2v1e. 
Not an article there was abused, 
For he was so saving, ‘twas satl 
The saw-dust was all of it used 
To make the dyspepsery bread. 


He'd a mill too, what worked as exper: 
By steam—'twas a curious caper! 
You put in an old cutton shirt 
And it came out a handful of paper. 
And when speculation was rife, 
My brother, who that understands, 
Manufactured—it’s true, on my life— 
Manufactured and sold Eastern lands. 


But then, sir, the climax to cap, 
The buyers of these made a stir, 
Thoagh acres th-y bought on the map 
hey couldn't find out where they were. 
7 talked about going to law— 
e 








n what could my poor brother do ? 
By way of confounding their jaw, 
He failed, and he’s rich as a Jew. 


Shortly afterwards the sporting milkman took his leave, 
and I was left at liberty to present my credentials to the 
Squire. Never was a man more cordially received. He in- 
formed me that the place of teacher of the district school was 
vacant, and that, as he had the whole school-committee un- 
det his thumb, I should certainly supply the vacancy. This 
was no idle boast, for I afterwards discovered that Vander- 
peeler divided the empire of popular favor with the pastor 
of Van Tromp. He had inherited a fortune, which had been 
accumulated by the thrift of several generations, and he lived 
in. a style of comparative m gnificence. He was foremost in 
every charitable and patriotic enterprise which required no 
expenditure of money; and, at a meeting on the subject of 
license laws, made the very longest speech ever uttered hy a 
Dutchman. The other members of the school-committee 
were jolly, blustering old fellows, independent of the world. 
My arrival at Van Tromp was signalized by a meeting of the 
echool-committee at the house of the Squire, called for the 
purpose of examining my pretensigns. The Squire, however, 
settled the business in a summary marner; for he called for 
pipes, schiedam and becr, and proposed my health as the dis- 
trict schoolmaster. It was drunk with the usual honors, and 
I returned my thanks in a pertinent speech of five minutes’ 
duration. My scréples were allowed a sufficient excuse for 
my passing the bottle untasted; but I thought I saw my ab- 
stinence was regarded as ungracious by the boon companions. 
It was settled by the conclave that I should board among my 
patrons by rotation, and John Gunstoffen, a member of the 
committee, claimed the honor of my first visit. So when the 
old Dutch struck ten, and the company rose, the Squire shook 
hands with me warmly, and resigned me to the care of my 
new host, a very portly burgher, whom I had remarked for 
his assiduous devotion to his ‘ half-and-half.’ Escorted 
this jolly toper, I entered a rickety Dutch wagon, to wh 
two fiery young colts were attached by rope traces. Not 
satisfied with the natural ardor of the beasts, Gunstoffen ex- 
cited them with whip and voice, and they flew madly along 











‘don’t you say nothing against cold water for you get your 
living by it.” 


to their place of destination. Just-as we entered the large 
yard which flanked my host’s abode, the wagon and the her- 
ness flew to pieces and we were precipitated to the ground. 
“ Hurrah !” shouted my host; ‘a miss is as good as a mile, 
Set up, master, and shake yourself, bad luck this time better 
next.” And with similar consolatory maxims, he ushered 
the way into his hospitable dwelling. 





THE NEW-YORKER. 











“ We found that ample preparations had been made for sup- 
per, although the lady of the house had long since sought re- 


pose. Old Gunstoffen seemed determined to exact penance 
for my tages’ by making me do ample justice to the 
fare upon the table. Afver half an hour’s devotion to the vi- 


ands, my appetite began to flag, a defection which was al- 
most resented by my host in the light of a personal insult. 
As for himself, he seemed to be one of those persons who, ac- 
cording to Theodore Hook, are ‘troubled with an anaconda;’ 
slice after slice of glorious ham and substantial bread disap- 
pearing silently under: the influence of his exertions. Syl- 
vester Graham would. have raised his hands in pious horror 
had he beheld him. And this was only to ‘ stay his stoamch 
till the morning.’ He completed the ceremonies of the even- 
ing by swallowing a quart of cider. This done, observing 
that I looked weary, he lighted a candle, and, hke a courte- 
ous chamberlain, ushered me to my place of repose. The 
roo:n contained one other bed beside my own, which was oc- 
cupied by two gigantic youths of the ages of sixteen and nine- 
teen, Hans and Derrick Gunstoffen, the children of mine 
host. They roused themselves at the entrance of their father, 


Tifis tremendous exploit raised me to the highest pinnacle of 
fame. Guy of Warwick, the Knight of Cappedocia, King 
Arthur, Sic Tristrem, and the host of other celebrated saints, 
kings, paladins, and peers, renowned in song, had they been 
my contemporaries, would have veiled their crests at my 
achievements. As for my forty pupils, the stoutest of the 
varlets trembled; and ever afterward, if any one grew restiff 
ander the curb of discipline, a single glance at the window 
was sufficient to reduce him to obedience. Thus feared and 
respected by my pupils, I swayed for a long time the sceptre 
of command in the little village of Van Tromp. Many a 
laggard trembled at my frown, and sped along the thorny 
paths of learning, which I would fain persuade them were 
bestrown with flowers and redolent uf sweet perfumes. It 
would rejoice the very cockles of my heart to recount some 
more of my experiences now, but | fear the reader is ready 
to exclaim, eheu jam satis; and, therefore, I defer until we | 
meet again (if ever that event take place) the plain, unvar- | 
nished tale of my return to my beloved New-England—of the | 
change in my furtunes—of my happy wooing and requited | 








and uttered inarticulateexclamations. A few words in Dutch, 





. . . ' 
love. Bene, qui breviter locutus est. Forgive my pedantry 
—and fare thee well! 


From Colbern’s New Monthly for July, 
LAMENT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


‘itis my royal state that yields 
This bitterness of wo.’ 


Wordsworth, 


The unfortunate Queen is here supposed to be 
miniature of herself, formerly worn oS Louis XVI. the i by 
vious to her execution. . Hight pre. 


AND was leverthus? Did my cheek glow 
With roseate hue, as represented here ? 

Did these dim eyes, from which euch torrents 
E’er shine as laughingly—as aparkling clear? 

Or could my tresses, now of silvery white, 

Have ever waved like these, so golden bright? 


Ah! mother mine, who playful bade me choose 
Upon the mimic world where I would reign ; 
And when my childish finger did refuse 
Allrealms save this, with infantine disdain, 
Proudly exclaimed, “ France only merits thee !” 
You knew not of the cup it held for me! 


They say the fault was mine ; that ’twas my pride 
Brought all the ruin on this beauteous land. 
True : to sustain the royal power I tried, 
And would have governed with a firmer hand, 





explanatory, doubtless, of my appearance, sent them off to | 
sleep again, after eyeing me keenly. The old gentlemannow |) , 
left me for the night. The events of the day had prepared || 
me for a sound sleep, and I should doubtless have slumber- 1 Heeland Carle said to hi he 
ed until a late hour on the following morning had I not been || ™*e'ane Narie sa to his son.” : 1” ask-| 
awakened from a dream of home by the voices of Hans and | What is the story of the Highlander and his son 1” ask- | 


Derrick. Their conversation was evidently intended for my | ed Charles, who wes always delighted to catch the Doctor in | 
~ || a story-telling humor. 


especial benefit. | “Dit tell you that, Maister Charles,” replied the Doctor, | 


| 


A SCOTTISH ANECDOTE. | 
*** “The fact o’ the matter is, there was a preity | 
man* spoilt, when they made a Doctor o’ me, as the auld | 











**Don’t you remember, Hans,” said Derrick the elder, | “ F a 
“how the old master tried to lick me for breaking the school- || °° he proceeded to charge Mons Meg with a more moderate | 
allowance of powder. “ There was, ance, a grim auld Carle, | 


room windows Wednesday afternoon ” ) lived in the Isle of Mull, and he had three sons. The two | 
“‘ To be sure I do,” replied his brother. | 


: “ Se atte “You spiled his | eldest were awfu’ big, strong-made cheels, in fact, perfect || 
appetite for one week, I’m thinking. || giants, and deevles for fechtin. But the youngest, who was | 
“ Spilod it! I doubled him up!” shouted tho young giant, | of ordinary stature, and, consequently, looked down onas a i 
with a brutal laugh; “and here’s the bunch of fives that'll || dwarf in his own family, was a quiet, peaceable lad, and mair | 
do for his successor, if he tries to cross me.” \ given to his books, than the use of the dirk or claymore.— 
This conversation occupied them while dressing, after |, And so, the auld Carle, whodespised everything in the shape 
which they left the room, laughing loudly. I followed their || 0’ book-‘earning, and considered fighting aad cattle-lifting to | 
—— _ Sess the brenkfast-room, where old | > warty 0 end o —_ ee Pon mer bn es the | 
tunstoffen formally introduced me to the family. During || church, because, as he said, he wasna’ fit for anything better. | 
the meal, (which was excellent,) I thought that Derrick eyed || Weel, ae day, when the young lad was sitting at his books, | 
me with an expression of peculiar malignity, as if he aniici- | -—" the two - paren up amang the hills, — _ a| 
pated a complete triumph. The old gentleman glanced oc- || deer, a neighbor's bull, an unco cross-tempered beast, hap- | 
casionally at his son, with an air of sly, half-suppressed plea- | pened to stray into the Good-man’s bit of arabie land, and, | 
sure, and then at me, as if comparing the brawny figure of || when he noticed him, be was just dancing mad, for he was | 
- son with my ote eoneet , Apa, Coweres, - | gae — in wg hey on at any —_ say een ong - his | 
the instructions of a favorite of the fancy, acquired || son, who was ben the house, reading his books, ‘ Get up, 
some honor in the magic ring; or was, to use the words of | says he, ‘ye saft samph, throw by thae trash «’ books, and | 
that elegant professor, Jackson, a ‘ scientific gentleman.’ At || garg and turn that bull out o’ the corn, do you no’ see he’s 
eight o'clock "Squire ays os op gad om th ge me to || a — ge yl Fe the ney he ae by | 
the ‘noiay mansion,’ in which I was deomed to mount my | book, and grips his staff, and iuny out fou gleg to turn the || 
tripod, and assume the fasces like a ‘consecrated lictur.’ The || bull. But the bull was a dour deevie, and wadna’ thole to || 
boys, many of them eighteen years and upwards, were pro- | be thwarted ; and so, when he seed the lad coming at him, | 
foundly attentive during an extempore speech, which the || wi’ the staff in his hand, to drive him out o’ the corn, he sets 
*Squire, by dint of much humming aud hawing, contrived to || up a roar, and at him like mad. But the douce cannie lad || 
deliver. At the close of this spiendid specimen of the ora- || wi’ a’ his book-learning, had a stout heart o’ his ain, when || 
tory of Van Tromp, I was ‘left alone in my glory.’ I soon | he was put upon his mettle. And, instead o’ fleein’, as the \ 
found, however, like many a monarch who had suddenly as- | au!d Carle his father expected, he stood up manfully, and 
cended the throne of state, that rebels were ready to dispute | watched the motions o’ the bull wi’ an eye like a gled; and |) 
my sovereignty. Derrick Gunstoffen arose, and began to | just as the beast was at the stickin’ 0’ him, he jinket to ae | 
make a noise. 1 commanded him to sit down. He defied || side, as souple as a wild cat, and grippit him by the horn, jj 
me. Some of the older lads uttered murmurs of encourage- | and gied him a twist that cowpet him on his back, as though i 
ment. The giant laughed. I saw that my title to the sove- | he had been a year-auld stirk, and then he yoket to, wi’ the i 
reignty was now to be decided ; and, advancing promptly on || staff Le hod in his hand, and by my troth, be laid on, wi such || 
the recusant, I seized him firmly by the collar, and dragged good will, that the bull was fain to gather himsel’ up, and | 
him down from his ‘ bad eminence.’ With a shout of deri- || run for it. And the auld Carle, who had heen standing at || 
sion the sturdy giant shook himself free from my grasp, and || the door, watching him, was just astonished and delighted to |! 
daringly aimed at me a tremendous blow. For this I was  Peaeabes- much of the man in his youngest son, whom he always || 
prepared, and, parrying the stroke, returned it with a ‘facer.’ || considered a poor, soft, useless sumph—and he runs to meet || 
Down went the discomfited champion, his countenance a || him, wi’ the tear in his ee’, and throws his arms about his || 
gory ruin, among the scarce-heard murmurings of his asso- || neck, and cries out, in Gaelic, ‘Ochon! echon! it was me || 
ciates. Thus ended round the first. ‘‘ Are you prepared,” | that spoilt the pretty man when I set you to turning the || 
Naga wt oye to your duty?” The giant r se to his || leaves, instead of handling the claymore. New Monthly. 
aise replied by another blow. This I parried with the | ~*¥ The Highlanders make use of the word prettyto denote an active } 
shied pee x -” my omens ennaneneres. _ ye } ditehalickcas wane man. “If spaepeetaieaene. pare: 
ird and fourth were similarly ended, and my huge foe lay . . | 
yanquished at my fect. I ought, perhaps, to apologize to | CowLry.—Cowley, losing his father atan early age, was | 
may gentle reader for thus introducing the language and ex- left to the care of his mother. In the window of their apart: || 
ploits of the Fancy; but alas! the modern boxing has usurped | ment lay Spenser’s Fairy Queen, in which he very early took | 














the reputation of the ancient tilting-ring, and lords, dukes, | 
and poets have combined to niake it celebrated. After all, |; 
it is but.e return to classical tastes; and what those ‘ perfect |, 
gentlemen in every respect,’ as Mr. Mitford calls the Spar- | 
tans, were delighted with, the modern gentry cannot disap- | 
prove. To return to my humiliated foe. I asked him if he | 
was ready to take the oath of allegiance, but he only replied | 
by a volley of oaths of a different description. My mind was 
instantly made up. A window stood invitingly open near at 
hand; beneath it, a stream, which issued from a neighboring 
ee » meandered and murmured on its oozy bed. With 
a prodigiows exertion of strength I caught up the brawny 
youth, and flung him through the window! A sullen splash 
without assured me that he had sustained no injyry, though 

* Fall’, fall’o, fall’n, 

Fallen from his high estate,’ 








delight to read, till, by feeling the charms of verse, he be-| 
came, as he relates, irrecoverab!y a poet. ‘Such,’ says Dr. || 
Johnson, ‘are the accidents which, sometimes remembered, | 
and pethaps sometimes forgotten, produce that particular | 
designation of mind, and propensity for some certain science | 
or employment, which is commonly called genius.’ Cowley | 
might be said to ‘lisp in numbers,’ and gave such early proofs | 
not only of powers of languege, but of the comprehension of | 
things, as, to more tardy minds, seems scarcely credible. | 
When only in his thirteenth year, a volume of his poems was , 
printed, containing, with other poetical compositions, ‘The 
Tragical History of Pyramus and Thisbe,’ written when he 
was ten years old; and ‘Constantia and Philetus,’ written 
two years after. And while still at school, he produced a 
comedy of a pastoral kind, called ‘ Love’s Riddle,’ though it | 
was not published till he had been some time at Cambridge. 








If wrong I counseled, ‘twas with hope to save; 
T little thought the end would be his grave ! 


Was it a crime that I was young and gay, 

And that he cherished me with tenderness? 
Yet often have I heard the invidious say, 

He had been happier had he prized me less. 
They knew not that a future hour would prove 
All things could turn inconstant, but my luve! 


My children—oh ! my children !—but for you, 
Gladly would I await the fatal blow 

With iuuieadien with joy the hour would view 
That bs my husband’s side would lay me low; 

But wronged, oppressed, insulted, can I bear 

To leave you destitute of every care? 


You, who were nursed su tenderly, nor knew 
What misery and grief were, but by name? 
In your own realms, my darling ones, are few 
Who to more sympathy can not lay claim! 
All have some comfort ; but when I am gone, 
My own unhappy children ‘will have none! 


And after ages, will they kinder be ? 
And this fair country I have loved so well, 
Will it with pity ever think of me, 
As one who, if she erred in judgement, fell 
With all the best and noblest in the land, 
When vice and tyranny alone could stand ? 
The night is spent—the morning star appears— 
The last on earth shall meet my earnest gaze. 
Farewell for ever to these foolish tears! 
I feel within the pride of former days. 
Vainly my foes on me theirterrors try— 
As Queen of France J lived—as Queen of France wilhdie! 
SS 
From the Knickerbocker for July. 
THE AMBITIOUS MAN. 
‘Vaulting ambition, wich o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other side.” 

Were all the crowns, and cuiumns, and arches, intimepet 
awarded to successful ambition, to be multiplied one hundred 
fold, they would hardly equal the hopes which have bes 
blasted, and hearts broken in the winning of them. Disew 
has withered, and accident and self-destruction have feud 
their victims, and men have seen the destroying messenge. 
But all the while Ambition has been decoying us, and stim 
lating our lower energies, and its only records are heread 
there a wrinkled and care-laden brow, or an inscription 
tomb-stone. It goes abroad flaunting and dazzling; ites 
tary strivings, its heart-burnings, and its down-tramplingats 
are unobserved within the inner sanctuary. 

My friend, Charles Egerton, was a lawyer who mise 
his profession; he degraded it into a means of political pe 
ferment. At college he was one of the mildest fellows iat 
world—winning respect by mental superiority, and revining 
it by a thousand natural kindnesses. I used to admirels 
love for his mother, who was a widow, and had metwib 
such a series of domestic losses, that ‘the balance of be 
thoughts’ already ‘inclined to another world.’ 

In conformity with her wishes, he was at first disposed 
the ministry. By degrees, however, he proposed to 
a wider field—a place among the names that never die! He 
might fail, but he must strive to influence the world. 
all these changes, his filial affection never cooled. “Ifm 
parent were not a widow,” he used to say, “ and her lore 
me her last tie to earth, I would act for myself, and the tine 
should arrive whea she might be proud indeed of her soa!” 

Egerton had one more inducement to humble and paver: 
exertion. Months and years of intercourse had at 
to one of the most lovely spirits I have ever known. « 
Carlton—a gentle creature, who had never scen the 
flatteries of what is termed fashionable life—was a 
pleased with his boyish preference; as youth ¢ 
womanhood, she found her regard rather increased. Fe! 
while, she believed her interest in his struggle, and 
umphs in his success, to be no more than friendly } 
said he was no gladder to meet her bright eyes and 
bow, than he should have been that of any other pretty &=* 
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Both were mistaken, and both at last perceived their 


po If their attachment was not formally acknowledged, 
jt was nevertheless warm, and apparently indestructible. 
Anna was an humble being ; unambitious to attract but by 
her lovely temper always engaged, and always postponing 
herself to her friends. She had that thorough self-devotion, 
that cheerful forgiveness, which mark woman only. In 
warmer days I used to fancy that her character was in ne 
single point deficient; I suppose she had failings, but only 
because she washuman. Her mother died when she was in 
her third year, and Anna had been a kind of soothing spirit 
toa capricious father; at length her gentle influence failed ; 
he commended her to the care of friends and gave himself to 
temptation. She lived at times with the Fgertons, and then 
the widow's home was bright and gladsome. 

Anna Carlton was nearly eighteen when Egerton resolved 
to relinquish theology for a more ambitious calling. 1 often 
wish every thing could be as it was in those days; ambition 
came, and in its train struggling, art, coldness. But I have 
no desire to detail more of my old friend’s life—nor have I 
need. He is dead, and by his wish, expressed in his closing 
hours, several MS. records have been put into my hands; 

of which [ have thought it no breach of confidence to 
extract. I have forborne to make alterations in them, leav- 
ing the circumstances given above, to explain a rather ab- 
rupt narrative, and apologize for the tone of disappointment 
and repining occasionally perceptible. These desultory pas- 
sages shall be called 

SCRAPS FROM A GREEN BAG. 

‘A dark eye made mea politician. I blush to 
confess it. It carries me back to years and feelings from 
which I seldom draw the curtain. Professional eminence, 
which [ used to covet, now that I am leaving the scene, crum- 
bles to dust in the grasp. I recollect my firstcause; events, 
coincidences connected with it cannot be forgotten. 

‘My mother, who was a widow, wished me to prepare for 
the church. I suppose that wish was deeper in her heart 
than any other; but she was too mild a being to restrain my 
ambitious aspirations. I told her that a wider field would 
affued m2 eminence, and her, and a young friend whom she 
loved, pecuniary independence. 

‘When she cunsented to my relinquishing her favorite pro- 
fession, a tear was on her cheek. ‘My son, always recol- 
lect,’ said she, taking my hand more affectionately than it 
has ever been grasped since, ‘that seventy yeas are short 
enough fur God’s service; fame is exacting, and if you are its 
devotee, death may overtake you unprepared. Never forget 
the claims of another, in the struggles and honors of this 
world; be, for my sake, a good man.’ 

‘IT would relinquish every attainment to hear that mild 
counsel again. I thought at the time I would not forget the 
scene, were temptations never so many. 


‘Anna Carlton was standing by, and looking steadily in 
my face; [ assured them that no professional allurements 
should trample upon conscientiousness, inasmuch as | would 
never engage in a cause unless truth were on my side. The 
widow smiled, and my last evening at home flew away 
speedily and pleasantly. Anna read to us from one of the 
English poets, and [ remember thinking how public honors 
fell into shadow, beside her lovely temper, and her exqui- 
sitely refined mind. ‘Your profession,’ said she, ‘ will 
strengthen and sharper your powers—let it not circumscribe 
them. They should be farther reaching than this world.’ 
Thenext morning | hurried to town,to commence my reading. 

‘Reverencing, as all involuntarily do, great intellectual ef- 
fort, fora time [ was enraptured with the minds who had 

levated my professi I reveled in the stores of know- 
ledge to which [had access. But I did not forget those 
whom I loved, and my visits at home were frequent and de- 
lightful. As the science opened before me, I began to re- 
joice that I was not bound to a single parish, and pictured to 
myself the honors and the influence for which I was a can- 
didate. Those were boyish days; I never realized my anti- 
cipations, 

‘Young men learn bitterly their lessons of humility; and 
to one ridiculously fancying, as I did, that his services could 

really an acquisition to the legal profession, the weeks and 
Months of idleness and unfulfilled expectation which followed 

ging out of my name, were unspeakably provoking. I 
went regularly to my office to do little nothings. Never was 
8 fire so faithfully replenished, never were books so often 
Fut in order, and chairs and tables so scrupulously arranged 
never was a poor fellow more disappointed. I ad- 
hered, however, to my resolution of not compromising with 
principle for the sake of emolument; and several petty 
cases, which I might have obtained, fell into the hands of an 
college acquaintance, and to tell the truth, a rival withal. 
Thad hoped our proximity was to have ended at the univer- 
uty, but [ soon found him my neighbor now, as in old times. 
was a man of more cunning address, more affability, as 
people are pleased to term it. 

‘These are slight matters in themselves, but they bring 

forcibly those days, and account for feelings and con- 

duct of later life. In half a year not above six charges stood 
oa my book; these were written very legibly and elegantly, 
I was ashamed to put so few into a collector’s hands, and 

wo let them pass. Were I to live those years again, I should 
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not take such neglect to heart; but then I was vexed, and 
for many weeks did not visit my mother, who wore, kind 
soul! the same refreshing smile, whether darkness or sun- 
shine were abroad. 

‘One Saturday morning I was sitting with several old 
friends in my office, cursing in my heart a profession which 1 
lauded to them, when a stout, middle-aged gentleman, with 
a bundle of papers under his arm, desired to speak with me. 
L asked him to be seated, and as coolly as I could, remarked 
that there was a prospect of a storm. 

‘We are strangers, sir,’ said he, ‘ but, although the affair 
will come to a public trial, for delicate reasons I shall prefer 
your services to those of my usual barrister.’ 

‘I know my eyes brightened, despite my attempts to take 
this as a matter of course. The bundle was soon opened, 
and the stranger, turning over paper after paper, stated te 
me the principles of the proceeding. ‘I am the lawful ex- 
ecutor,’ he remarked, and then added, with a singular stern- 
ness in his glance, ‘and she, ungrateful for a thousand favors, 
would extort my own just inheritance.’ 

‘ We conned over the documents a while longer in silence. 
There was a will, and a codicil, a report of an old trial, seve- 
ral grants of real estate, and eight or ten private letters. Af 
ter I had gained a general knowledge of the grounds of the 
case—which [foresaw would be of some moment—the middle- 
aged man bade me good morning. ‘I trust that all exertions 
will be made, sir,’ said he, ‘ and all the fidelity used on your 
part, which are to be expected from a man of honor. Of your 
ability, allow me to say, I do not doubt.’ I bowed to the 
compliment, and we parted. 

‘In more successful days, I have wondered at the joy with 
which I hailed this first professional engagement. I fancied 
the renown and pecuniary ease to which it might lead; 1 
thought of providing for the widow and Anna; re-crossing 
my room for the hundredth time, and almost clapping my 
hands for joy. 

‘My chent, it appeared, was executor of an estate, to 
which the children of his sister, a widow, laid certain claims, 
by right of their father. The suit concerned some valuable 
landed property, which it was contended, by reason of previ- 
ous sales, as well as an obscurity in the testamentary dispo- 
sitions, formed a part of their inheritance. The executor 
hal placed innumerable instruments before me, but I confess 
I thonght his grounds unsubstantial; the objections, to use a 
term of our trade, were wire-drawn. However, the moe 
compliment to my ingenuity, thought I, bending hour after 
hour over torn letters, and formal documents, and sketching 
every favorable view of the case. 

‘Evening was just closing in, when I received a short let- 
ter from my mother. Sho was sorry another week had 
elapsed without my visiting the homestead, and hoped I 
should never find a heartier welcome elsewhere. Her health 
was worse than it had been, although Anna Carlton was a 
kind nurse, etc. etc. 

‘I never expected to greet coldly a letter from my mother ; 
but there was something sv mild in all this, it brought back 
the last evening at home, which all at once contrasted 
strangely with the business [ had undertaken. ‘Oh!’ 1 ex- 
claimed involuntarily, ‘I have broken that foolish promise, 
that silly resolution, about keeping truth on my side!’ 

‘ Taking up the papers again, [ tried to laugh the matter 
off; but the cob-web I had been weaving, I no longer dared 
tread upon. ‘And yet,’ thought I, ‘I have been slaving and 
starving six months—shall I lose this opportunity to humor 
an over-anxious mother, and a young creature who really is 
—a good deal of a prude!’ I reflected on my neighbor’s suc- 
cess, and how my friends, who had heard the offer, would 
wonder at my refusal, and then put the letter hastily away; 
resolved, however, to see home the next day. 





‘The widow, leaning on the arm of Anna Carlton, was just 
coming out of afternoon service, as I passed by the village 
church, She was quite pale, but the mother’s smile still sat 
upon her features. As I gave her my arm, I said I had been 
considerably employed, and even could now remain but a 
day with her—engacements required my return. ‘ Do not 
forget,’ said Anna Carlton, ‘what we owe to our first bene- 
factors.’ 

‘T could have borne that speech once, but now there was 
something of freedom in it, which rather displeased me. 
The sensitive creature haif suspected :t, and the color mount- 
ed to her cheek in an instant. It is sad enough, when the 
‘intercourse of familiar friends decays at the core, but con- 
tinues fuir upon the surface! Strip friendship of its frank- 
ness, anda skeleton will haunt you. _ I was sorry to have hurt 
Anna’s feelings, and yet somehow she did not appear so fine 
a girl as before I had left home; she was a little too primi- 
tive, I fancied, for convenience. 

«When the time came, I was reluctant to return; a hun- 
dred petty kindnesses, which can only come from a son's 
hands, had been left undone. The widow parted from me, 
I imagined, rather anxiously, and sopoeechany- Anna said 
if it was best to go, not a word was to be said. She spoke 
with more reserve than in old times. 

‘I should remark, that about this time the struggles be- 
tween the political parties of Conservatives and Reformists 
were very strong. Society was beginning to be marked with 
‘the distinction. Some of the younger men sided with their 
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f.thers; others attached themselves to one faction or another, 
as fancy or interest dictated. My early days had glided 
away in retirement, and when [ commenced a town life, my 
choice was to be made. [ looked about me, and happening 
to gain the friendship of several distinguished Conservatives, 
was not Jong in declaring myself a warm advocate of their 
party doctrines. Several anonymous papers which I had 
compiled, attracted attention, and a few political acquaint- 
ances spoke of me as about to be a useful man. Aft, too, 
was used, where I did not suspect it. 

‘One of the most influential! of the Conservative party was 
the Judge, before whom our all-important cause was to be 
argued; a man whom many respected, but few loved or un- 
derstood. Haughty and yet condescending; wary and win- 
ning; a sage in his profession; a man of consummate art in 
private intercourse, and a skillful politician, I was anxious 
tu increase his favorable opinion of me. Ambition, like the 
poor artizan striving to weave the dewy cob-webs, grasps 
every Lape, be it never so unsubstantial. 

‘ When the day of the trial came, varied and violent emo- 
tions pressed upon me. | had spent the previous night in re- 
viewing the documents in my { i preparing my ar- 
gument, and arranging our testimony. And yet, somethi 
continually cast a shadow in my way. My thoughts stray 
homeward ; ‘I kept thinking of my late visit, and in the mid- 
die of an argument, the smile, or form, or some expression 
of my motker, or Anna Carlton, would intrude itself upon 
me. When morning came, and my client called to hope all 
was right, I was sadly out of spirits. 

‘The court-room was nearly full: some curiosity, others 
custom, and others interest, had brought thither. Judge 
Lynde complimented me elegantly and coldly; spoke of our 
political prospects, and said his hopes were much raised 
touching my coming effort. I bad known the magistrate so 
little, that such condescension surprised and embarrassed 
me. ‘There was one individual among the witnesses for the 
prosecution, whom [ looked epon with considerable interest. 
She sat in plain black apparel, with her countenance quite 
concealed; I could not refrain conjuring up troublesome fan- 
cies concerning her. Opposite me was my old college rival, 
Robert Fleming, who congratulated me on so favorable an 
opportunity of distinction. I watched his eye—but it was 
very calm, and I bowed a return of his good wishes. Many 
others whom I knew, were present, and the occasion was 
more embarrassing even than I had anticipated. 

‘After the opening counsel had finished, witnesses were 
summoned, and my duties commenced. I made an effort at 
severity in cross-examination, and really elicited some con- 
tradictions. By und by they called the woman in mourning. 
She took the stand with a humble dignity. Her form was 
rather bent, and as she drew aside her veil, it disclosed a 
mild blue eye, while her smile, occasionally awakened, was 
so calm, that a sunbeam seemed resting on her countenance. 
She was the mother on whose behalf the action was brought, 
and she gave her testimony with a modesty and a subdued 
firmness, which I cannot forget. There was so much of de 
pendency in her situation; the was alone in the world, and 
not very long for it either; and when they turned to: me to 
re-scrutinize what she had deposed, I was glad to shake my 
head, and let it pass. My client frowned I remarked at my 
so doing, and Fleming touched his arm and smiled. I felt at 
that moment that nothing could recompense me for failure. 

‘Witnesses were examined; the various counsel finished 
their arguments; and my turn came to conclude the defence. 
[ had arranged a long line of correborating circumstances ; 
every point had been patiently considered ; and yet foreign 
thoughts, and a sensation of inadequacy, continually annoyed 
me. I recollected the saying, ‘My son, be for my sake a 
good man,’ and what I had to say, appeared cold and artifi- 
cial. Still, the magistrate’s attention, and the half-respect- 
ful and half-sneering gaze of Robert Fleming, urged me 
along. 

‘Like most young advocates, I was unusually explicit ; 
touching on the various points minuted on my ample brief, 
drawing the intended inferences, and commenting on the op- 
posing testimony. But my words wanted the life which, 
though all-important, no touch of my wand could awaken. 
Once to suspect that we are doing ill, is a positive bar to do- 
ing otherwise. I knew I had not said what | ought, or said 
itas I ought, and I sat down provoked and disheartened. 

‘I recollect my client’s expression of disappointment. Al- 
though he had no right to anticipate a very splendid argu- 
ment, some parts of the defence led him to wonder at tho 
want of regularity and power which marked it as a whole. 
Neither he nor Fleming made any remark, while the case 
was submitted to the jury, who, without much delay, return- 
ed a verdict for the plaintiff. Thus ended my first profes- 
sional effort. as 

‘They have given it to the widow’s children!’ said-I, as I 
sat alone in my office, the evening ufter the unfortunate trial. 
The events of the day were passing through my mind quickly 
and painfully. I could not but fancy that my failure was 
somehow connected with the resolution I had , On un- 
dertaking my profession. I had looked to that day as the 
great stepping-stone, perbaps to political eminence, and it 
had given way beneath my feet. 

‘Presently Robert Fleming entered. He was not s usvol 
visitor, and I thought his calling at the time peculiarly unfair. 
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We conversed carelessly a while about ordinary topics. A 
little anxious lest I might appear down-hearted, [ alluded, in 
an apparently accidental manner, to the business which had 
occupied the court. ; 

* He turned his deep black eye toward me, and for a time 
made no reply. At length he said, ‘ You were remarkably 
unfortunate.’ ‘Oh!’ 1 replied, with forced unconcern, ‘ 1 
hardly hoped any thing else ; it was up-hill work.’ 

There was silence for a moment. ‘I fancied it would in- 
terest you,’ he added, rising to go away, ‘and to tell the 
truth, I recommended you to the executor. We had heard 
of a certain prudish promise, and longed to see how firmly 
it would be kept. But I perceive you have got the better of 
it. 

‘Oh, entirely !’ said I, parting from him with a smile, while 
the tears came to myeyes, and my heart ached with vexation, 
that, of all other men, he had sent the temptation, watched 
my weakness, and seen it work my failure. 

* While I was brooding over the events of that unlucky 
day, and not long after my visitur’s departure, a servant put 
into my hands a note from Judge Lynde. The magistrate 
was liarly condescending, and begged I wou!d meet a 
few friends at his house on the ensuing evening, in a strain of 
happy cae mre of which, more than other man, he was 
master. The clouds seemed breaking away. 

*T said that Lynde was a wary and a contriving man; but 
his art was perfect, for it was invisible. He was a little past 
fifty, his hair gray, and spare upon his forehead, and his 
smile one of the most openin the world. Yet at times his 
brow would contract, and a shade cross his countenance ; 
but it passed away in a moment, and an expression was re- 
sumed, as bright as the moon-beam—as beautiful, and as cold. 
He was enough a man of the world to dazzle one whose am- 
bition was to win the world’s applause. 

‘ During the evening, he took several opportunities of al- 
luding to the difficulties of the late trial ; explained with con- 
siderable candur his political views, and urged others, as par- 
ticularly necessary for the generation coming upon the stage. 

* The mistress of the house, and others of the family, pos- 
sessed the same elegant cordiality. The second daughter, 
Fanny Lynde, was one of the most beautiful women I have 
ever seen. She was very tall, finely modeled, and perfectly 
graceful. A slight degree of hauteur mingled itself in her still 
expression, but was lost in the animation of her speech. The 
mental activity of her father, without his darker musings, en- 
livened her conversation, and a natural wit, which romps, 
perhaps, freest, when unencumbered by a heart, gave a charm 
and freshness to her society. She sought, and secured, and 
was satisfied with the admiration of gay life. I thought J 
had never heard any one converse more gracefully. 

‘ The image of the magistrate’s beautiful daughter haunted 
me long after I had lefi the brilliant scene which she adorn- 
ed. I wasto” +» written to the widow that evening, but 
the w? # came slowly, and I found the ink dry in my pen, 
and myseif contrasting the fascinating girl by whose side I had 
so pleasantly galloped throagh the evening, with my old 
friend Anna Carlton. Anna would bave quivered like an as- 
pen-leaf in the merry throng, which seemed but toadd strength 
and grace to the young thing I had been conversing with. 
Then Atina’s simplicity, frankness, and self-devotion came to 
recollection, and (I think of it to this day with pleasure, ) for 
once the scales balanced each other—but for the last time. 
Ever after, Ambition held the beam. 


* Months elapsed; friendships were multiplied ; business 
increased in proportion; my visits at the politician’s were 
frequent, and by degrees, reports buzzed about right merrily. 
Every one has seen some person or other take a fancy, as the 
phrase goes, to another less eminent or powerful than him- 
self. To such a fancy was Lynde’s condescension to me at- 
tributable. He complained of my absence from his huuse, 
and frequently, before joining the elegant group in the draw- 
ing-room, would explain to me in his study the propriety of 
urging myself forward in the Conservative ranks, and, mixing 
with his counsel snore or less flattery, anticipate the certain 
triumph of our party principles, 

‘L have seen in my day, men of talents panting for dis- 
tinction, and men of eminence proud of their achievements; 
but never one so tinged with the changing hues of ambition, 
now glittering with success, now bright with hope, and now 
dark with despair, Every thing was secondary; literary ap- 
plication was necessary to eminence ; affubility was pvlitic, 
and hospitality a stepping-stone; the present nothing; the 
future always anticipated, never attained ; his mind working 
incessantly beneath the oil of social intercourse thrown upon 
the surface ; his energies, and means, and hopes, tending to- 
ward one point, and that political advancement. Years ago, 
I could not see this as clearly as I now see it. 

‘Touching the hours spent in the magistrate’s family, I 
have nothing now to say. A light, dazzling but not very 
pure, plays about them in memory; and associations burning 
to myself, but cold to any other, are enkindled when theem- 
bers of recollection are disturbed. They are added to the 
record of pleasures followed by self-reproach, and giddy en- 
joyments overcoming the resolutions of better moments 
Broken projects, unfinished aspirations, and shattered hopes, 
are the ruins of those days. 

* In time, I began to be rallied on my good fortune in gain- 


ing Lynde’s confidence, and on my familiarity at bis house. promised himself materials for revenge, fell, as 


My fortune, Fleming and cthers said, was made. Reports, 
which arose naturally out of affairs, were diligently circulat- 
ed, and, strange to say, with such absurdities I was gratified 
Business increased, and a letter to my mother of this date, 
thus concludes: ‘I really quite fancy this town life. Pro- 
fessional stumbling-blocks have been gradually removed, and 
our social intercourse is delightful. I am troubled at ac- 
counts of your debility. * * * Regards to Miss Carlton.’ 

‘One person only felt fully the freezing conclusion of that 
letter. Nearly a year of bustie and ambitious exertion fol- 
lowed; unusual success made me arrogant, and Jed me at 
last to think of more quiet days—the amusements and soci 
ety of the country village, and the simple household of the 
widow—coldly and seldom. Scheming, contrivance, and 
success, occupied the present, and pointed tothe future.’ 

‘ It was a very hurried letter—requesting me to meet him 
without delay. As I entered the magistrate’s study, the last 
rays of day-light were lingering there, faint and few. The 
large apartment, strewed as usual with heaps of papers 
opened volumes, letters and MSS., was perfectly still. 1 
never could conceive of that room being the scene of lifesome 
gayety, but only of deep thought, and complicated projects 
of ambitior. Lynde, holding a letter which had lately been 
received, sat half-buried in a large arm-chair, and on my en- 
trance, greeted me with even unusual warmth. 

‘We had not met for several weeks: circumstances had 
made me refrain from his house; and in that period, stormy 
times had passed. There had been several official appoint- 
ments; one or two foreign ambassadors hed been elected ; 
and more than one applicant was vexed and disappointed. 
Whispers were about, that Lynde had coveted such a dis- 
tinction; but I had heard them increduously, as a thousand 
other idle tales. 

‘ The politician walked through the apartment for several 
minutes; not as usual making an effort at casual conversa- 
tion, but engrossed with his uwn hurrying reflections. I had 
never before seen him resign the command of his feclings. 

‘ Egerton, you have known me more privately,’ at length 
he said, still walking rapidly backward and forward, and 
smuothing the white hair from his forehead, ‘than such a 
difference in years generally warrants. Your intimacy in this 
family has been very great; God knows, I approve of it, and 
its consequences !’ He paused, seeming to doubt whether he 
could, for once, draw thoughts and feelings from the very 
bottom of a well, deeper than whose surtace the light of hu- 
man sympathy seldom penetrated. 

‘*T am an old man,’ he added. ‘ The world call me emi- 
nent, and most men ambitious. But what I had been, had 
not the substance been transformed to shadow in my grasp, 
no one has conceived! Do they not mutter something about 
the late embassy to the Court of St. James? Do they say I 
am disappointed ?’ 

‘I replied that vague reports had been circulated touching 
the matter. , 

.* They lie, by the light of heaven!’ He paused ; and smil- 
ing, added, in an under tone, ‘I hope we understand each 
other 2” 

«Tf years of intercourse,’ said I, ‘have not recommended 
me to your confidence 

‘* Ay: whatever I have felt concerning that appointment, 
is locked up here. I am sinking below the horizon, but he 
who has gained the distinction, has hardly reached the mer- 
idian. The honorable station of foreign secretary at the same 








court is yet to be filled, and here, and here, and here,’ he said, 
turning over letters and documents, ‘are assurances that my 
interest will weigh much in the chbice.’ 

* He moved closer toward me, and with a searching but 
half-hesitating glance, discovered the project which had been 
occupying his mind, adjuring me to avail myself of this op- 
portunity of advancement. I wosdered a little at his eager- 
ness, but he hurried on, and taking my hand, exclaimed: ‘It 
may be yours without a struggle! Observe the ambassador; 
scrutinize every moment—every motive; use warily the con- 
filence—he must needs repose—and secretly and faithfully 
report allto me. By aid of a little ingenuity in disposing of 
a few late events—by watching the future—I fancy he will 
not long adorn his coveted station.’ 

‘*Become a spy!’ said I, with some indignation. 

**Nay, merely a political opponent; a friend in the smile 
and courtesies of life—in heart only anenemy. You cannot 
say [ often solicit favors. If I fall of a sudden, remember he 
balked me of the honor, and act as 1 would act!’ 

‘ A hundred emotions rushed across my mind. I thought 
something about self-respect, and official corruption, and 
moral independence, and about being hurried away by tempt- 
ation. But the spark had fallen, and as the train which 
years had laid, burned and flashed along its way, the last 
relic of good resolution was consumed. I took his hand, and 
bound myself to second him. Other matters were then 
touched upon, which I may be allowed to pass over. ‘God 
be thanked !’ said he, as we parted, ‘ I fancy the girl too will 
be a rare flower at the Court of St. James.’ 


‘Every one is pleased to he thought a rising man; and 
notwithstanding an occasivnal sneer at my intimacy with the 
veteran politician, the term began to be applied to me pretty 








frequently. Ina few weeks, the appointment from which he 





h 
ed, upon me. It was my first great step on wadthiand 


der, and aithough after years elevated me more, my heat 
was never again so giddy. Favors greater than the pai ‘ 
yy ne bens upon the choice, and I entered Lynds'sneee 
sion for the first time, the accepted suitor of hi beautifyl 
daughter. 4 “— 
‘All mae seems like a dream; I can hardly 
tow years have gone, and hopes, and good desi 
spects, have changed. " . —s 
‘ Solemn fools nodded their heads on learnin 
‘the intimacy ;’ several who had hardly diel | 
business was dull, were especially cordial in their 
lations; and Fieming averred that he had always foreseen 
that I should meet with good luck. To say the truth when 
| looked upon the majestic creature leaning on my arm, and 
found myself appointed to a responsible office at & fore; 
court, and yet a young man, I half doubted if all wee; 
But the brightest sun casts shadows, and somchow a train of 
dark recollections would mingle themselves with the splendid 
images, which used to flit befure me, and despite self, 
compel me to pay regardto them. I dreamed now wader 
of standing in my mother’s chamber, and in the brightest 
gayeties of life, a fitful flash of memory wonld sometimes 
show me in the past, the happy country girl, poor Anna Car} 
ton. But I threw into my letter 10 my mother, announej 
ihe state of affairs, all the affectionate warmth for which once, 
alas! I had no need to strive. I fear to her it was the form 
and seniblance, and elegance of regard, without the soel 
Before she replied, I went to visit her. 


The cottage door was not opened as usual by Anna Car. 
ton, but by a neighbor, whose countenance brightened when 
we met, in spite of her efforts at a little ceremony. The wid. 
ow, She said, had been ill since my last letter; she would 
prize her of my arrival. I sat down in the widow's verlor, 
feeling that it was an altered spot. Yet the old heirloom 
were all there, and the family clock clicked quietly in the 
corner. But no young voice echoed there, and | fancied tha 
the heppy hearts which used to beat there, would beat never 
again so merrily, 

‘By and by my mother entered. She was paler thanThad 
expected, and I saw had delayed, that she might change a 
reffle, or add some decoration to her apparel, before she 
come into the presence of her stranger son, end it grievedne 
deeply. I thought of the days when I used to leap into her 
arms; when every hope ond fear was nightly divulgedtoher, 
and how in after years I took pride in administering to the 
comforts of that kindest, and humblest, and loveliest of mo- 
thers. 

‘ As she advarced toward me, there was a flush upon her 
cheek, and at first a little formality in her expression; but 
only for the instant: she clasped her arms around me, and 
said, with a tenderness I have never forgotten, ‘Oh!-myson, 
God bless you!’ 

‘ The news of my engagement bad come upon her as the 
storm upon the willow ; no resistance, no crash, but itsvietim 
yielding, and bent to the earth. There was a sadnessand 
humility about her, which no human words, and no human 
eye but hers could have expressed. 

‘ Of Fanny Lynde she spoke witha delicacy which became 
so humble a being as herself. But when I sold her with my 
‘own lips that I was going from the country, and must shortly 
take leave of her, had her tears been drops of molten les, 
they could not more have burned me to the soul. Withs 
goud deal of doubt, I inquired for AnnaCarlton. She was 
rather unwell, and in her room. I knew well enough theill- 
ness which detained her, but not the exertion my mother was 
making to give me a cheerful welcome. But God forbid ! 
should detail that visit! Like the rest of these events, ithas 
passe.l behind a veil which is seldom withdrawn. I request- 
ed, before I left, to see Miss Carlton, if but for an instant, 
es to gaze on a remembrance of better and happier 

ays. ; 
Several neighbois came to offer congratulations—-omein 
ignorance, and some for form. Several were happy I! 
been so fortunate ii my profession and connexions; 
ers said, bluntly, there was no predicting what changes yeats 
might work; and then shaking their heads, hoped the widew 
was better, and Anna quite well. 

‘ Heavy hours rolled away, and the time came for my de 
parture. Of the parting with my mother I shall not spetk. 
[t had come to an end, and I was about crossing the! 
hold, when I heard a light footstep, and saw Anna Ct 
advancing toward us. There was hot the usual color in her 
cheek, nor the usual spirit in her eye; but there was the same 
beaming smile as ever. For a moment I stood perfectly o> 
moved, and when I approached her, speech seemed to bare 
forgotten its office. 





‘ But I had seen, as I had desired, the relic of earlier 
and her glance seemed to roll back the tide of years. 
haps she found the like satisfaction in the interview. 
extended her hand, I clasped it in mine, and with that 
common and coldest of forms, without a single word, rf 
Cariton and I, who used to chat together from morning 
night, separated for ever. I left the cottage with the 








that as with me pollution had entered, it might follow ® 
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thence again, and reached town, my spirits ill according with 
Souery and gorgeous preparations for the coming wedding. | 

‘Lynde, a weak man in his devotion to the elegances of | 
fife, would fain show the world that he approved of his | 

Jehter’s marriage. He was resolved that his fair and fa- | 
yorite child should celebrate her nuptials in all the splendor | 
he could command. Fanny Lynde herself moved through | 
the scene like a queen receiving her dues; her personal | 
beauty and graceful wit had given her a kind of conventional 
pscendancy ; she conversed with all; but, a3 it were, de- 
scended to converse with them. Her father would, time and 

in,take her hand, and charge her playfully to do him 

credit at the Court of St. James; to whieh a glance of her 

dark eye, or the scornful turn of her lip, was her only and 
ps best reply. " ; 

‘J joined in the gayety which was going forward, and 
watched the splendor which was preparing, apparently with 
considerable interest. 

4At last the month was gone, and the festivities were at 
hand. Congratulations poured in—thanks were returned— 
ceremonies were performed; and little was talked of, but the | 
wedding and our departure. The day before the marriage 
was to be solemnized, Lynde was sitting in my office, explain-| 
ing for the hundredth time a certain course [ was to pursue, 
afer having officially gained the ambassador’ confidence, | 
when a man brought me a letter in a familiar hand, with a 
black seal. The magistrate urged me to thrust it away for 
thetime; but I had involuntarily broke it open, and—ch | 
God! that letter, and its consequences ! 





[donot much regret that my friend’s record breaks off | 
thus abruptly. Perhaps, unconsciously interested in the cir- || 
cumstances, I have already extracted more than was fitting. | 
But I shall have little toadd. The letter commenced with | 
the most affectionate advice from the widow; she commend- 
ed him to the blessing of Heaven with a mother’s ferver, and | 
feeling from her increasing weakness that they should never | 
meet again in this world, she besought him, in memory of | 
younger days, and more boyish pleasures, to be @ good man. | 

Such a tone of perfect mildness and forgiveness az marked | 
that letter, I never before listened to. It reverted a little to} 
old times and old companions; recalled one or two early ad- | 
ventures, which of a winter’s evening at home used to send | 
the lazgh round the circle, and besought her son to seek with | 
his best zeal the glory one day to be revealed. From the | 
trembling haid which traced them, these words fell with a 
burning heat. Ail at once, the weak hand-writing ended, | 
and, evidently written at a later date, was the following:— | 
‘God did not permit your dear mother to transmit to you | 
this last memento of her affection. She sank away calmly 
and uaexpectedly, and expired last evening, with your name | 
upon her iips. Anna CakLTon.” 

So suddenly, and from such a source, did poor Egerton! 
learn this sad news. There were many shakings of the head, | 
when it was told through the village that the widow Egerton | 
wasdead. Many had said that she was dyiug of neglect, | 





and many more would not like to charge their consciences | 
with Egerton’s celdness to a certain young friend, and pro- i 
phesied no good of a marriage, which, truth to tell, it were 
better should not take place. i] 


[have often thought these latter good people spoke with a 
fair degree of shrew.lness. The nuptials were decently de- | 
layed, and that delay postponed them for ever. Only a few | 
weeks after the above letter, Fanny Lynde received an injury | 
onan equestrian party of pleasure, and was brought sense- 
less to her father’s house. Of Lynde’s agony and disappoint- | 
ment, a less haughty man can hardly conceive; so many | 
bright visions, and paternal hopes, dispelled in a moment! 
He insisted, however, on Egerton’s retaining h’s situation; | 
possibly he could return, and find ber improved. Ambition 
once more conquered; and when in a few months Charles | 
Egerton sailed fur England, his bride had scarcely the con- | 
sciousness to bid him farewell. 


It is rather fashionable now-a-days to make light of affairs 
of the heart, and to talk coldly about the nonsense of pining | 
fur disappointed love. Perhaps in some cases thege notions | 
may be sincere; but Anna Carlton knew nothing of them. | 
She had loved Egerton with all her affections, and never || 
once thought of concealing it. We often see a man, when i 
the regard he has trusted totters to the ground, gather | 
strength from the fall, and again be stern and daring. But 
the delicate hopes and affections of woman are sadly shatter-| 
ed by the jarring. 
When the widow’s household was broken up, Anna Car'-| 
ton found a home with as kinda friend. Perhaps a stranger 
would have thought her daily duties cheerfully performed; 
80 they were, but not heartily. She was willing to live 
for others; but for herself, she prayed every night to meet 
the widow in heaven—for those on carth, whom her prayer 
might avail. 

_Iwill not linger on the remainder of this sketch. Some- 
times a neighbor would strive to make the young orphan 
happy, and when in their simple merry-meetings a smile 

to sit on Anna’s cheek, they fancied her spirits were re- 
‘urning. But her heart was enshrined within an inner tem- 








Ple, the threshold of which, joy never passed. Not a word 
Tepining ever eseaped her, nor wasa moment given to idle- 


ness; and thus she gently and hourly declined. A few | 
months of sorrow and solitude, and close beside the spot | 
where the widow Egerton was buried, the sod was composed | 
over the grave of her young friend, Anna Carlton. 

When the world dazzles, or interest leads astray, I love to | 
wander to that rural burial-place. The unostentatious record | 
of her purity, who is now beyond the reach of all human dis- 
appointment, to me is full of meaning, and I take my place | 
again among men, with a kindlier sympathy for the ering, 
and better guarded against temptation. 








From the American Monthly for August. 
SONNETS BY A VOYAGER. 


I. 
A FAINT blue streak still on th’ horizon lies; 


NS OTS 
THOUGHTS ON SOCIETY. 
From Moral Views of er Society, and Politics; by Rev. Orville 
owey. ’ 


SOCIAL EXCLUSIVENESS. 
‘‘ There is a certain distinction, then; there is a 
charmed circle, within which the social exclusionist en- 
trenches himself, and that circle is surrounded as with an 
electric chain, which.sends quick and thrilling sensibility 
through every part. But touch an individual in that circle 
—but mention his name, and the man or the woman we are 
speaking of, feels it instantly; attention is on the alert; the 
ear is opened to every word; there is the utmost desire to 
know, or to seem to know, the individual in question; there 
is an eagerness to talk about him, a lively interest in all that 
concerys him. Is he sick, or is he well ?—is he in this place, 
or in that place 7—the most ordinary circumstances rise to 


* * ® 





It fades, it disappears—ah, me !—’tis lost! 
Home’s last link severed !—now the straining eyes 

Meet only waves on which the ship is tossed. 
The waste of waters! 'tis a fearful sight, 

And well may make the novice spirit quail; 

But see, the fresh’ning wind expands the sail— 
‘Harrah, my jolly tars! now brace it tight.’ 
Bends slowly w the breeze the graceful mast ; 

‘The vessel foanis her rapid course along, 


And every breast with rapture seems to swell. 

How blithe the music of that sailor song! 
But what dark cloud has o’er me sudden passed ? 

I must below—ZJ don't feel very well. 


II. 

The waves are running mountain high—they rush 
Like savage, hungry beasts upon their prey; 
They burst upon the deck, and sweep away 

Whate’er their fury meets. That horrid crush! 

In dreadful harmony how shrieks the gale, 
Cheering the billows to their work of wrath !— 
While thaunder’s voice resounds along the path 

Where blackest clouds in jagged masses sail. 

It cannot be this small and fragile bark 
Will long withstand the raging of her foes— 

And yet she braves their fellest strength combined. 

There’s that within her which in vigor grows 
The more it’s periled—which doth ever mark 

Dominion over soulless nature-—MIND. 


IIL. 

Are these the waves that some short hours go 
Were dashing madly 'gainst the blackened sky— 
That tranquil now as infant slumber lie, 

And smiling as sweet childhood’s sunny flew? 

How hushed al! nature seems in deep repose! 

The vacant sails a lazy flapping keep, 
While many a wight along the deck, asleep, 

Breathes luliing music from his vocal nose. 

Tn truth it is a weery thing, this calm! 

To be thus stopped, as if some magic wand 

Had bound us to the spot with epell of fate. 


What though the air be filled with heavenly balm, | 
HI 


And billows do not rage ?—the thought of land 
Alone can make our breasts with joy dilate. 


IV. 

¢ All hands to reef—there’s danger in those clouds!’ 
Rings through the ship the trampet-tongued command. 
With speed of thought, behold the reckless band, 

Like clust’ring bees, are swarming ’mid the shrouds. 

The vessel rolls and pitches ; bends the yard 
Down to the very wave. A fearful sight, 

To see them on that dizzy, plunging hight, 

A swinging rope their footsteps’ only guard! 

What will not habit do! What may not man 
Compel his yielding nature to perform! 
What shape of peril daunts th’ accustomed eye? 
He bares his bosom, scatheless, to the storm, 
Destruction’s self with heedless look will scan, 
And crushes e’en the knowledge he must die! 
v. 

’Tis midnight !—Every sound has sunk to rest, 

Save the ship’s whisp’rings with the peaceful waves, 
As each one passes by, and gently laves 

Those sides which oft their tury has oppressed. 

The fall-orbed moon looks down with face serene, 
The waters gleaming ’neath her cloudless ray ; 
While zepbyrs softly with the canvass play 

That woos their kiss. It is a lovely scene! 

The helmsman and the night-watch are my sole 
Companions on the deck, which through the day 

So bustling seemed with hopes, and joys, and fears. 

Now throws my spirit off this world’s control ; 

Now soars on rapture’s seraph wings away, 

And revels in the light of other spheres! 


VI. 

‘Land ho!—land ho!’ That spirit-stirring sound ! 

No music ever woke my raptured ear 

More sweet than these rough, boist’rows tones I hear 
Quick leaping through the ship with joyous bound, 
All rush upon the deck ; each sparkling eye 

With eager gaze is bent upon that cloud 

Whose misty folds the wished-for object shroud 
Which only those the mast-head near descry. 

‘There—there it is !'—a universal shout 

Salutes the waving line now dimly seen ; 
And past mishaps are lostin present mirth. 

We speed along; how brightly, doubly — 

Those fields appear! Now leap we gaily out! 
Once more—once more I kiss thee, mother ont 





|; an unspeakable indifference. 


great importance, the moment they are connected with him. 
| But, now, do you speak of a person out of that circle—be it 
of fashion, or birth, or wealth, or talent, or be it acircle com- 
posed of some or all of these; and suddenly the social exclu- 
sionist has passed through a total metamorphosis. Ho says 
| not a word, perhaps: he settles the matter more briefly, and 
atless expense. His mannerspeaks. Thereis en absolute, 
He knows nothing about per- 
sons of that class, who, alas! have nothing in this oll an 
make them interesting, but their mind and heart. -And if 
| you speak of such one, he opens his eyes upon you, as if he 
scarcely comprehended what part of the creation you are talk- 
ing about. And when he is made, at length, to recognise a 
thing so unimportant, as the concerns of a fellow being, held 
to be inferior, you find that he is included with a multitude of 
others, under the summary phrase of ‘ those people,’ or ‘ that 
sort of people ;’ and with such, you would find that he scarce- 
ly more acknowledged the tie of a common nature, than with 
the actually inferior beings of the animal creation. 

“ This feeling of selfish and proud exclusion is confined to 
| noone class. I wish we could say, that it is limited to any 
| one grade ofcharacter. 1 wish we could say, that it did not 
| infect the minds of many persons, otherwise, of great merit 
and worth. I wish we could say, that any one is exempt 
from it. Living, growing up, as we all have been, in a self- 
ish world, educated, more or less, by worldly maxims, we 
have none of us, perhaps, felt as we ought, the sacred claim 
of human nature—felt our minds thrill to its touch, as to an 
electric chain—felt ourselves bound with the bands of holy 
human sympathy—felt that all human thought, desire, want, 
weakness, hope, joy and grief, were our own—ours to com- 
mune with and to partake of. Few have felt this; for it is 


, always the attribute of the holiest philanthropy, or of the 
|| loftiest genius. Of the loftiest genius, I repeat; for I ven- 


ture to say, that all such genius has ever been distinguished 
| by its earnest sympathy and sacred interest in all human feel- 
ing. And why should we not feelit? The very dog, that 
goes and lies down and dies upon the grave of his master, 


|| will almost draw a tear from us, so near does he approach to 
|| human affection. 
|| his vider through many battles, bows his neck, and thrills 
|| through his whole frame, at the approach and touch of thet 


} master’s hand, we feel something more than respect, towards 


And when the war-horse, that has carried 


the noble animal. Oh! sacred humanity! how art thou dis- 
honored by thy children, when the merest appendage of thy 
condition, the mere brute companion of thy fortunes, is more 
regarded than thou! 

“What a picture does human society present tous! IfT 
were to represent the world in vision, I should say that I sce 
it, not as that interchange of hill and dale which now spreads 
around me, but as one vast mountain; and all the multitude 
that cover it, are struggling to rise; and those who, in my 
vision, seem to be above, instead of holding friendly intev- 
course with those who are below, are endeavoring, all tho 
while, to look over them, or building barriers and fences to 
keep them down; and every lower grade is using the same 
treatment towards those who are beneath them, that they 
bitterly and scornfully complain of, in those who are above ; 
all but the tepmost circ‘e, imitators as well as competitors, 
injuring as well as injured; and the topmest circle—with no 
more to gain, revelling or sleeping upon its perilous heights, 
or dizzy with its eleyation—soon falls from its pinnacle of 
pride, giving place to others, who share in constant succes- 
sion the same fate. Such is the miserable struggle of social 
ambition all the world over.” 

DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE, 

* * * Your neighbor is above you in the world’s es- 
teem, perhaps—above you, it may be, in fact; but what are 
you? You are a man; you are a rational and religious be- 
ing; you are an immortal creature. Yes,a glad and glorious 
existence is yours ; your eye is opened to the lovely ani ma- 
jestic vision of nature; the paths of knowledge are around 
you, and they stretch onward to eternity; and most of all, 
the glory of the infinite God, the all-perfect, all-wise, and all- 
beautiful, is unfolded to you. What now, compared with 
this, is a little worldly eclat? The treasures of infinity and 
of eternity are heaped upon thy lnboring ght; can that 
thought be deeply occupied with questions of mortal pru- 
dence? It is as if aman were enriched by some generous 
benefactor, almost beyond measure, and should find nothing 
else to do, but vex himself and complain, because anotiicr 
man was made a few thousands richer. 
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Sa ees 

“‘ Where, unreasonable complainer! dost thou stand, and 
what is around thee? The world spreads before thee its 
sublime mysteries, where the thoughts of soges lose them- 
selves in wonder; the ocean lifts up its eternal anthems to 
thine ea: ; the golden sun lights thy path; the wide heavens 
stretch themselves above thee, and worlds rise upon worlds, 
and-systems beyond systems, to infinity: and dost thou stand 
in the centre of all this, to complain of thy lot and place? 
Pupil of that infinite teaching! minister at Nature’s great 
altar! child of heaven's favor! bled being! red d 
creature! must thou pine in sullen and envious melancholy, 
amidst the plenitude of the whole creation? 


‘+ But thy neighbor is above thee,’ thou sayest. What 
then?’ What is that to thee? What, though the shout of 
millions rose around him? What is that, to the million- 
voiced nature thet God has given thee? - That shout dies 
away into the vacant air; it is not his: but thy nature—thy 
favored, sacred and glorious nature—is thine. Itis the reali- 
ty—to which praise is but a fleeting breath. Thou canst 
meditate the things, which applause but celebrates. In that 
thou arta man, thou art infinitely exalted above what any 
man can be, in that he is praised. I had rather de the hum- 
blest man in the world, than barely be thought greater than 
the greatest. The beggar is greater, as a man, than is the 
man, merely as a my Not one of the crowds that listened 
to the eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero—not one who 
has bent with admiration over the pages of Homer or Shaks- 

re—not one who followed in the train of Cesar or of Na- 
poleon, would part with the humblest power of thought, for 
all the fame that is echoing over the world and through the 
ages.’ 





FREEDOM OF OPINION. 

* * * “ What barrier is there against the universal des- 
otism of public opinion in this country, but individual free- 
om? Whois to stand up against it here, but the possessor 

of that lofty independence? There is no king, no sultan, no 
noble, no privileged class; nobody else to stand against it. 
If you yield this point, if you are for ever making compro- 
mises, if all men do this, if the entire policy of private hfe 
here, is to escape opposition and reproach, every thing will 
be swept beneath the popular wave. There will! be no indi- 
viduality, no hardihood, no high and stern resolve, no self- 
subsistence, no fearless dignity, no glorious manhood of mind, 
left among us. The holy heritage of our fathers’ virtues will 





be trodden under foot, by their unworthy children. They | 
feared not to stand up against kings and nobles, and parlia- 
ment and people. Better did they account it, that their lone- 

ly bark should sweep the wide sea in freedom—happier were 

they, when their sail swelled to the storm of winter, than to | 
be slaves in palaces of ease. Sweeter to their ear was the | 
music of the gale, that shrieked in their broken cordage, than 
the voice at home that said ‘submit, and you shall have | 
rest.’ And when they reached this wild shore, and built | 
their altar, and knelt upon the frozen snow and flinty rock to | 
worship, they built that altar to freedom, to individual free- | 
dom, to freedom of conscience and opinion; and their noble | 


New York 1n tHe Revoiution.—The extent of thesuf- 
fering endured by the citizens of the State of New York dur- 
ing the Revolution, and the fortitude, constancy ard courage, 
displayed by them, were probubly not until nuw generally 
known to tLe desultory reader. Colonel Stone in his admi- 
rable ‘ Life of Brant,’ has briefly but eloquently summed up 
the miseries and disasters of these border campaigns which 
year after year during the whole Revolution harassed and 
destroyed our citizens, and desolated their possessions. At 
the close of his account of the troubles ter ted by the 
peace of 1783, the Colonel says: Albany Daily Adv. 

“* Thus ends the history of the border wars of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the principal theatres of which were in the 
districts northwest of Albany. The vale of the Mohawk, in- 
cluding its intersecting valley of the Schoharie-kill, was 
among the most thickly populated and wealthy agricultural 
districts of the country at the commencement of the war. 
The productions of its soil and the riches of its people ren- 
dunk it ever an inviting object of plunder to the enemy—es- 
pecially to the savages and the swarm of refugees who had 
fled from the country and were sharing a precarious liveli- 
hood among the Indian wigwams, and in the wilds of Cana- 
da. Its geographical position morevver rendered it the most 
easily assailable of eny well peopled section of the whole 
Union—while at the same time the larger armies of the ene- 
my were employed elsewhere, and of course required the 
greatest portion of the physical strength of the country else- 
where to oppose them. The consequence of these and other 
circumstances that might be ennmerated, was that no other 
section or district of courtry in the United States of the like 
extent suffered in any comparable degree as much from the 
war of the Revolution as did that of the Mohawk. It was 
the most frequently invaded ani overrun, and that too by an 
enemy far more barbarous than the native barbarians of the 
forest. Month after month for seven long years were its 
towns and villages, its humble settlements and isolated habi- 
tations fallen upon by an untiring and relentless enemy, until 
at the close of the contest the appearance of the whole dis- 
trict was that of wide spread—heart-sickening, and universal 








; desolation. 








In no other section of the Confederacy were so 


| many campaigns performed, so many battles fought, so many 


dwellings burnt, or so many murders committed : and those 
who were left at the return of peace were literally a people 
‘scattered and peeled.’ It was the computation two years 
before the close of the war, that one third of the population 
had gone over to the enemy, and that one third had been 
driven from the country or slain in bettle and by private as- 
sassination. Aud yet among the inhabitants of the remain- 
ing third, in June 1783, it was stated at a public meeting 
held at Fort Plain, that there were three hundred widows 
and two thousand orphan children.” 





ELecTro-MaGNetisM.—Dr SHerwoop.—The more we 
see and hear of Electro-Magnetism, the more are we con- 
vinced that it is but just beginning to be properly understood. 
The recent astonishing discoveries of Dr. Sherwond have 


prayer was, that their children might be thus free. Let their | taken our scientific men by storm. They find they have been 


sens remember the prayer of their extremity, and the great 
I 


bequest which their magnanimity has left us. 
know of but one thing safe in the universe, and that is truth. 
And I know of but one way to truth for an individual mind, 
and that is, unfettered thought. And 1 know but one path 
for the multitude to truth, and thatis thought, freely ex- 
pe Make of truth itself an altar of slavery, and guard 
t about with a mysterious shrine; bind thought as a victim 
uponiz; and let the passions of the prejudiced multitude 
minister fuel; and you sacrifice upon that accursed altar, the 
hopes of the world! 


“ Why is it, in fact, that the tone of morality in the high 
places of society, is so lax and complaisant, but for want of 
the independent and indignant rebuke of society? There is 
reproach enough poured upon the drunkenness, debauchery 
and dishonesty of the poor man. The good peorle who go to 
him can speak eee 0 very plainly, of his evil ways. 
Why is it, then, that fashionable vice is able to hold up its 
head, and sometimes to occupy the front ranks of society? It 
is because respectable persons, of hesitating and compromis- 
ing virtue, keep it in countenance. It is because timid wo- 
man stretches out he: hand to the man whom she knows to 
be the deadliest enemy of morality and of her sex, while she 
turns a cold eye upon the victims he has ruined. It is be- 
cause there is nobody to speak plainly in cases like these. 
And do you think that society is ever to be regenerated or 
purified under the influence of these unjust and pusillanimous 
compromises? [I tell you never. So long as vice is suffered 
to be fashionable and respectable—so long as men are bold 
to condemn it only when it is clothed in rags, there will never 
be any radical improvement. You may multiply Tempe- 
rance Societies, and Moral Reform Societies; you may pile 
up statute books of laws against gambling and dishonesty; 





~dut so long as the timid homeges of the fair and honored are 
paid to splendid iniquity, it will be all in vain. So long will 
it be felt, that the voice of the world is not against the sinner, 
but against the sinner’s garb. And sc long, every weapon of 
association, and every baton of office, will be but a missile 

ther against the leviathan, that is wallowing in the low 
Fr arshes and stagnant pools of society.” 


demonstrating upon false principles, and reasoning without 
knowledge. 

For more than twenty years has he devoted himself to the 
study of Electro-Magnetism, in the hope of discovering reme- 
dies for diseases over which the regula: practice had little or 
no control. He at length succeeded, and produced his 
‘ Electro-Magnetic Remedies for Chronic Diseeses,’ which 
are now sold at many of the drug shops in the country. We 
are personally acquainted with many who have experienced 
the beneficial effects of this most valuat le discovery. He treats 
no active disease, but confines himself to the class hypetio- 
phy, or some furms of scrofula, such as consumption, dyspep- 
sia, leuchorrheea, chlorosis, &c. Diseases which have hitherto 
baffled the skill of the most experienced paysicians, yield to 
those electric remedies. The Doctor bases his theory upon 
the most perfect foundation, and practice has proved the cor- 
rectness of his judgement. 

The diseases he treats are occasioned by an irregular ac- 
tion of the electro-galvanic forces which are inherent in the 
animal system, causing all its motions and functions. These 
forces he denominates repulsion and attraction, and without 
their mutual co-operation there can be no motion of animate 
or inanimate matter. Whilst they are reciprocally balanced, 
the whole mechanism of the human frame moves with regu- 
larity and maintains its health. Irregular action of these 
forces produces disease in the organs, limbs and other struc- 
tures, in all the fearful variety belonging to the class already 
named. The Doctor proves that the Human Frame is a 
Natural Galvanic Battery—that the skin, and mucus, and 
serous membrapes, are as the plates of zinc and copper in 
that machine, while the nerves act as the conducting wires, 
&c. Upon this theory the Doctor has contrived his reme- 
lies so as to restore the electro-galvanic forces of the dis- 
eased limb or organ to an equilibrium, and thus effect a cure. 

We feel compelled to ale these remarks, that the public 
may become somewhat acquainted with these safe, certain 
and scientific remedies. The wide class of scrofulous dis- 
“ases carry off thousands of the young and beautiful annually. 





These can be saved to their friends and the public by Dr. 
Sherwood’s discoveries. New-York Daily Whig. 

















Anecpote or WasHINGTON.—Many years 


versation with my old friend, President Wee at > 


Academy, he mentioned an inieresting circumst ~ 

nected with the Independence of the United States, wlan 

will here repeat. : I 
Mr. Jacob Duchey was celebrated throughout the wi 


of the British provinces in America, as a most pather; 
persuasive preacher. The publicity of his chine Ee 
world was, however, chiefly owing to a letter which ‘he ad 
dressed to WASHINGTON, soon after the ®ppointment of 
chief to the command of the army. The purport of this ler, 
ter was, to persuade the General to go over to the British 
cause. It was carried to him by a Mrs. Ferguson, a 

ter of one Dr. Graham, @ Scottish physician in Philedelph: 
Washington at that time lay at Valley Forge, and this 

on the pretext of paying him a visit, as they were Frevi ‘ 
acquainted, wentto the camp. The General received herin 
his tent, with much respect, for he greatly admired the may 
culine vigor of her mind. . 

When she hed del‘vered the letter, he read it attentively 
and rising from his seat, walked backward and forward up. 
ward of an hour, without speaking. He appeared to 
much ugitated during the greatest part of the time; but t 
length, having decided with himself, he stopped, and aj. 
dressed her in nearly the following words: 

“Madam, I have always esteemed your character and ep. 
dowments; and I am fully sensible of the noble Principles by 
which you are actuated on this occasion; nor has any men 
in the whole continent more confidence in the integrity of big 
friend, than I have in the honor of Mr. Duchey. But am 
here emrusted by the people of America with suvereign ay. 
thority. Thev have placed their lives and fortunes at my 
disposal, believing me to be an henest man. Were ] there. 
fore to desert their cause, and consign them again to the 
British, what would be the consequence? To myself per- 
petual infamy, and to them endless calemity. The seeds of 
everlasting division are sown between the two countries, 
And, were the British again to become our masters, they 
would have to maintain their dominion by force, and would 
after all retain us in subjection only as they would hold their 
bayonets to our breasts. No, madam; the proposal of Mr, 
Duchey, though conceived with the best intention, is not 
framed in wisdom. America and England must be separate 
states; but they may have common interests, for they are 
BUT ONE PEOPLE. It will therefore be the object of my life 
and ambition, to establish the independence of America in 
the first place; and in the second, to arrange such a comm» 
uity of interests between the two nations, as shall indemnify 
them for the calamities which they now suffer, and forma 
new era in the history of nations.” 

John Galt—last Knickerbocker, 





A Pratrir on Fire.—The thick sward of the prairie pre 
sents a considerable mass of fucl, and offers a barrier to the 
progress of the flame not easily surmounted. The fire ad- 
vances slowly and with power. The heat is intense. The 
flames often extend across a wide prairie, and advance ina 
long line. No sight can be mote sublime, than to behold at 
night a stream of fire several miles in breadth, advancing 
across these plains, leaving behind it a black cloud of smoke, 
and throwing before it a vivid glare which lights up the 
whole landscape with the brilliancy of noonday. A rearing 
and cracking sound is heard like the rushing of a burricene, 
The flame, which in general rises to the height of shout 
twenty feet, is seen sinking, and darting upward in spires, 
precisely as the waves dash against each other, and es the 
spray flies up into the air; and the whole appearance isofien 
that of a boiling and flaming sea, violeatly agitated. The 
progress of the fire is so slow, and the heat so great, tht 
every combustible material in its course is consumed. T 
rout of the prairie-grass alone, by some peculiar edeptatio 
of nature, is spared; for of most other vegetables, not onlyis 
the stem destroyed, but the vital principle extinguished. Wo 
to the farmer, whose ripe cornfields extend into the prairie, 
and who has carelessly suffered the tall grass to grow incor 
tact with his fences! The whole labor of the year is swept 
away in afew hours. But such accidents are compa’ 
unfrequent, as the preventive is simple, and easily opplied. 
A narrow strip of bare ground prevents the fire fre m extend: 
ing to the space beyond it. A beaten road, of the width oft 
single wagon track, arrests its progress. The treading 
the domestic animals around the inclosures of the farmers 
fords often a sufficient protection, by destroying the 
their vicinity; and in other cases a few furrows are dam 
round the field with the plough, or the wild grass is 
mowed down on the outside of the fence. 

Judge Hall's Notes on the West 





Grotivs.—Hugo Grotius, at the age of eight years, is sod 
to have composed verses which an old poet would not here 
disavowed. At the age of fifteen, he maintained theses 
philosophy, mathematics, and jurisprudence, with Laon & 
plause. The following year he went to France, where? 
attracted the notice of Henry 1V. On his return to his om 
country, he pleaded his first cause, at the age of ol 
having previously published commentaries on Capelle 
Aratus. When only twenty-four years of age, he was ™ 
Advocate-General of Rotterdam. ’ 
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Faoision of Postages—We learn by late arrivals that 
the British Government have seriously in contemplation 
the idea of reducing the rates of Postage throughout the 
United Kingdom to one penny per sheet—no matter how 
long or short the distance—and rely on the great increase 
of transmission to maintain the revenue as high as at pres- 
ent. This is an admirable idea ; and if the suppression or 
very material restriction of the franking privilege be 
coupled with it, as it well may be—for who would care to 
put his name on the outside of a letter merely to save one 
penny, or rather to screen himself or correspondent from 
a just and equitable charge of that sum ?—we have a san- 

ine conviction that it would be found in every sense poli- 
tic. For the first year or two the revenue might fall off; 
but the increased amount of correspondence would soon 
bring all right again. 

And now we would like to understand what Mr. Amos 
Kendall is doing for the relief of the community in this 
same department. We have wasted a good deal of praise 


on this gentleman’s energy, capacity, and fidelity ; we have || 
entertained high hopes of public benefit from his elevation || 


to the distinguished post he now fills, and they seem likely 
to be altogether disappointed. Soon after his acceasion, 
we were informed that the Department had not only been 
relieved from the embarrassment and insolvency incurred 
by Major Barry’s notorious incompetency and mismanage- 
ment, but was rapidly accumulating a surplus, and might 
soon allow a reduction of the Rates of Postage. Weswal- 
lowed this for gospel, and sang praises to Mr. Kendall. A 
bill was reported, if we mistake not, some three years 
since ; but it was not convenient to have it passed just then. 
The next thing we had from Mr. K. was a project, in con- 
nexion with his Express Mail, to repress the circulation of 
large newspapers at a distance from the place where print 

ed—a most unstatesmanlike proposal, and supported by the 
warmest appeals to sectional and wiserable prejudices.— 
To tax a journal three feet by two with postage double the 
amount paid by one of hulf the size was in effect to put a 
stop to the continued improvement of the American Press, 
and to compel all to circulate according to location rather 
than merit. This scheme failed entirely. 

Last year, we heard nothing of any reforms or reduc- 
tions, except the reduction of all the operations of the De- 
partment to a specie standard. Mr. Kendall assured us in 
his Report that it had been found perfectly easy to carry on 
the whole service with specie only. We knew right well 
that not half the revenue of the Department had been either 
collected or disbursed in specie, in spite of his assurances. 
But let that pass. We had no allusion now to a reduction 
of Postage, though the Department was said to be ina 
flourishiug condition ; and the next we heard of this, was 
through a bill for a Joan of $200,000 to relieve the service 
from existing embarrassments! The money was not 
granted. 

In spite of repeated disappointments, we still believe that 
the existing Rates of Postage may be safely and profitably 
reduced one-third if not one-half; and that five cents for 
less than 50 miles, ten cents up to 200, fifteen below 500, 
twenty up to 1,000 miles, and twenty-five for all greater 
distances will amply support the service if it does not in- 
crease the revenue. Shall it not be tried? Now thecharge 
is 18} cents for letters hence to Troy or Boston, when the 
cost is less than a third of it. We insist on an early reduc- 
tion. 


The Government and the U. S. Bank.—We learn with 
the highest satisfaction, that the Bank of the United States 
has arranged with the Government to anticipate the pay- 
ment of its Bond for Two Millions which falls due in Octo 
ber next, on account of the Government's share in the assets 
ofthe old Bank. The negotiation was made through Charles 
MacAlester, a distinguished broker of Philadelphia. The 
Bond is taken at par—the Bank paying interest up to the 
day of its redemption ; and the Guvernment having the 
money placed to its credit in specie funds at such parts of 





agent offered also to purchase the Bond which falls due in 
October, 1839, and pay for it in the same manner; but the 
Government has not decided that the whole sum due from 
the Bank is required by the present necessities of the public 
service. It is understood, however, that a negotiation for 
the purchase in like manner of the Bond which falls due in 
1840, (the fourth and last given by the Bank—the first hav- 
ing fallen due and been paid last October)—has also been 
effected. Report adds, that the whole business has been 
transacted in the best possible spirit, and that the terms and 
places of payment will be advantageous to both parties. If 
we rightly understand jt, this puts an end to the issue of 
Treasury Notes. The Government will not multiply the 
evidences of its own indebtedness and embarrassment, when 
it has the option of anticipating its distant resources at the 
same rate of interest. This is a theme for universal con- 
gratulation. 





We have seen it positively stated in several respectable 
journals that the Bank has itself been issuing Bonds—in 
| other words, borrowing money—at seven per cent. If this be 
| the fact, ‘ the Monster’ has certainly done a handsome thing 
|in thus comingto the aid of the Government. But the truth 
| is, that the Government and Banks are materially affected 
by each othe1’s embarrassments; and when one is low in the 
pocket the other cannot but feel it. It is b est, therefore, to 
take hold together, with hearty good will, and help the whole 
train out of the mire at once. The great interests of the 
country are bound up in each other’s prosperity, and they 
cannot be ‘ divorced’ without mutual injury. 


| 


} 





Norra Carotina.—The General Election in this State 


|Stanley’s Congressional District voted on Thursday of last 
|week, and those of Mr. Hawkius’s on Thursday of this. 
|From the former, we have partial returns. Edgecomb 
|county, always strongly Van Buren, is less so this year than 


| 
| formerly, though the entire ticket is elected by five or six to 


, takes place on Thursday next; but the counties forming Mr. 


eee 
ALABaMA.—An intelligent letter-writer from this State to 
the Charleston Courier asserts that the elements of former 
parties in that State are completely broken up, and that the 
state of anarchy now intervening will be followed by a des- 
perate struggle for and against a National Bank. Most of 
the leading men in the State‘ Unionists’ or Nullifiers—are 
adverse toa National Bank, and will act strenuously on that 
conviction; but the writer (who agrees with them) appre= 
hends that the strong necessity which is believed to exist for 
some such institution will prevail over all opposition. 


Mr. Clay and the Abolition Question.—It is a hard case 
that a man should get kicks from both sides of a question 
with which he does not meddle atall. The Southern Van 
Buren and Calhoun journals are very hard upon Mr. Clay on 
the subject of Abolition. For instance, the Columbus (Ga.) 
Sentinel and Herald speaks of “‘ Mr. Clay, the acknowledged 
candidate of the hellish gang of Abolitivnists throughout 
the country,” &c. &c. and we receive twenty journals em- 
bodying with more decency the same accusation. On the 
other hand, the Emancipator, Liberator, Rights of Man, and 
Pennsylvania Freeman—all the Abolition papers we see— 
are unanimous in declaring that they prefer even Mr. Van 
Buren to Mr. Clay—and the former is no pet with them. 
There must be a mistake somewhere. The last Rights of 
Man, among a great many other things of the sort, asserts 
that “the President of the Culon‘zation Society can never be 
President of the United States.” Will the Columbus Senti- 
| nel explain? 





A Case in Point.—A correspondent of the Boston Times, 
who is traveling northward through New-Hampshire and 
Vermont, complains that he cannot escape the eternal din of 
politics every where. It is like nothing he ever heard before. 
He states that he finds the zeal mutually manifested con- 
siderably ahead of the knowledge, and prcceeds—“ To illus- 
trate this fact, I will relate an anecdote. Ata tavern where 
the stage stopped, a boisterous politician was declaiming at 





|one. Mr. Branch’s majority for Governor is reported at 
only 500. Pitt county has elected the entire Whig Legisla- 
tive ticket—last time, 1 Whig, 2 Adm. This change of 
itself will ensure a Whig Legislature, if it is not balanced 
elsewhere. Washington county elects the entire Whig ticket, 
jand gives for Governor, Dudley 362; Branch 25. In 1834, 
| Dudley-377; Speight 34. 

| The general complexion of these returns is favorable to 
| the success of the Whigs in the State; but next week’s news 
from the Halifax District, (where Gov. Branch resides,) will 
| be more decisive. 











| Itt1no1s.—The political contest is carried on in this State 
| with unexampled ardor. The candidates for Congress seem 
itu be pretty well settled by the respective parties. In the 
First and Third Districts, they are canvassing with greut ac- 
tivity and spirit, and frequently meet each other and discuss 
\the great political questions of the day before assemblages 
‘of the people. Thisisthe rightthing. The rival candidates 
are as follows: 


Whig. Governor. Admin. 
CYRUS EDWARDS THOMAS CARLIN. 
LievTenant Governor. 

WM. H. DAVIDSON. STINSON H. ANDERSON. 

Districts. Members oF ConGress. 
Joun HoGan. Joun REYNOLDs. 
II. Zapoc CasrEyY. SaMvuet McRoserts. 

Ill. Joun T STUART. Bens. W. DovaGtass. 


Mr. Casey is the present Conservative Member, and is 
cordially supported by the Whigs. We sce Judge McRo- 
bert’s name in some of the Administration papers, but are 
not sure that he is fully ard formaliy in the field. The others 
are, and we believe the volunteers ar2 all withdrawn. Elec- 
tion on Monday (day after to-norrow.) 


Missovurt.—We have several private accounts from the 
political canvass in this State. An intelligent Whig who 
has spent the past winter in the State assures us that Mr. 
Benton will be returned, as he is personally popular beyond 
the strength of his party, on account of his prominent support 
of Prs emption, Graduation and other schemes of like pur- 
pose in relation to the Public Lands. The Congressional 
contest is more equal: of two intelligent Whigs just arrived 
from St. Louis, one thinks the Whig candidates will be 








the Union as its own exigences may designete. The Bank’s 





chosen; the other that they will not. Election on Monday. 


the top of most stentorian lungs, on the beauties of a hard 
money system. ‘ We didn’t have any other,’ said he, ‘ when 
Bonaparte was President, and wasn’t his’n a glorious ad- 
ministration?’ ” 








The Better Currency.—We have heard so often that we 
begin to believe it, that the jurors and witnesses in attend- 
ance on the recent session of the U. S. Circuit Court at De- 
troit were paid off in Michigan Wild Cat! The amount was 
about $8,000. Since by the last Treasury Order, the Govern- 
ment refuses all notes below $20,;and all not positively equal 
to specie, and then is very nice about the sorts it will take, 
we must think this a hard uperation. The notes paid are 
said to have been 12 per cent. under specie at the time. 





A Reminiscence.—Tbte Albany Evening Journal, re-pub- 





lishes the following letter as an illustration of the manner in 
|| which Banks were once chartered in this State in answer to 
|| a challenge of the Argus for proof that the Safety Fund sys- 
| tem was ever made subservient to political puryoxes: 
“Albany, 6th Jan'ry 1832. 
|| Dear Junce—Yours just received. There are more ap- 
plications for Banks this year than ever before. You must 
make out a complete list of Directors, Officers, &c., and if 
obtained, you must know how; It must bea Jackson Bank. 
and the Banx Junto in this place must be allowed to have a 
| finger in the pie Yours truly, 
|| Z. Atven, Judge, &c.” Pu. Maxwe tt. 


0 The Bank referred to was the Sacketts Harbor Bank, 
then in embryo, and Mr. Maxwell a Jackson Member of the 
Legislature, recently appointed a Surgeon in the Army. 
Judge Allen is the present Postmaster at Sacketts Harbor. 

We see daily more and more reason to rejoice at the pas- 
sage of our new General Banking Law. 





Hon. Andrew De Witt Bruyn, Member of Congress from 
the double district of Tompkins, Tioga, Cortland and Che- 
mung, died at his residence in Ithaca on Saturday last. He 
had been declining under the attacks of consumption through- 
out the winter, and left Washington in March or Apr! for 
home, but was too ill to proceed farther than to Poughkeep- 
sie, where he was detained for nine weeks. He finally ral- 
lied sufficiently to bear removal! to his home, but died soon 
after reaching it. Judge Bruyn was a gentleman of high 
moral worth, widely known and universally respected. 
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The Adopted Citizens of Ruchester and Monroe County 
recently held a public meeting to protest against the doctrine 
of the British Courts and Government, as laid down express- 
ly in the recent trial of the insurgent General Theller at To- 
ronto, that no person who has been born a British subject 
can transfer his allegiance, and that any act of hostility 
against the British Government by one born under its do- 
minion may be punished as High Treason. The Adopted 
Citizens set forth—and we fully agree with them—that this 
doctrine strikes directly at the safety of every Adopted Citi- 
zen of the United States, formerly a.subject of Great Britain, 
who, in the event of a war betwéen the two countries, will be 
liable to service inthe Armies of the United States, yet sub- 
ject to death if taken prisoner. A Memorial to the Presi- 
dent was resolved on. 





The Origin of our Statesmen.—America is said by some 
British writer to be ‘the Paradise of poor men.’ A nobler 
tribute was never paid to any country. Our distinguished 
men have nearly all risen from poverty. Henry Clay was the 
son of a poor backwoods Baptist preacher—Daniel Webster 
of a New Hampshire farmer in very moderate circumstances. 
Gen. Jackson was an orphan at an early age, with nothing 
but his own exertions to aid him. President Van Buren was 
too poor in youth to obtain a tolerable education ; and it has 
been thrown out as a reprouch that he sold cabbages around 
the village of Kinderhook. Ifhe did, he should be proud 
rather than ashamed of it. Gev. Vance of Ohio entered that 
State as a pioneer with an axe on his shoulder and very little 
in his pocket, and has been a plain farmer through life. Gov. 
Ritner of Pennsylvania was bound out to a farmer when a 
boy, and served his time out to great acceptation. His old 
master attended a celebration of the 4th at Carlisle,and gave 
the following toast : 

By Jucob Myers, President of the day.—Joseph Ritner— 
He was a good boy, and has still grown a better ; every thing 
he did he always did well; he made a good farmer, a good 
legislator and a very good Governor. 

Gov. Ritner formerly drove a team as a wagoner from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. Many merchants in Philadel 
phia have his receipts for goods taken for transportation. 
He was finally enabled to buy a farm with the profits of his 
wagoning, and was elected to the Legislature, where le was 
made Speaker, we believe the sccond year. He was Pre- 
sident of the National Tariff Convention which assembled 
at Harrisburg in 1828, a candidate fur Governor and beat- 
en in 1829, the same in 1832, and elected in 1835. With 
no education but such as he obtained as a poor farmer's 
boy and has acquired by reading and reflecticn since he 
became of age, he has risen to the highest dignity with- 
in the gift of his native State, mingled in the most impor- 
tant deliberations of statesmen, acquired the esteem ef thou- 
sands, the respect of all, and the enthusiastic regard of 
those of his own political faith, by whom he is now a fourth 
time supported for Governor. His father’s family for several 
generations had been weavers, both in Germany and this 
country. Such examples as this (and they are frequent) 
must not be lost upon cur youth, who are apt to fancy that if 
they cannot go to college, they have no chance for honorable 
distinction. 





Saratoga isin high feather about these days. The num- 
ber of visiters through the Jast fortnight has ranged from 
2,000 to 3,000, and the arrivals are still quite as numerous 
as the departures. Among the distinguished visiters who 
were recently recruiting there the Editor of the Albany Even- 
ing Journal mentions Maj. Gen. Macomb and lady, Hon. Am- 
brose Spencer, Hon. N. P, Tallmadge, Judge D. B. Tall- 
madge and family, Philip Hone, Esq. and Hon. Edward 
Curtis of this city, Hon. R. H. Menefee of Ky., Judge Bron- 
son, Hon. Francis Granger and daughter, Attorney Gencral 
Beardsley, Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun of Mass., Col. Worth of 
the Army, Sir John Eustace, Col. of the Cold Stream Guards, 
Mr. Allen, Editor of the Madisonian, Mr. J. Meredith of 
Baltimore, &c. &c. This list has a Whiggish aspect, since 
Mr. Van Buren takes his Summer recess at the South. We 
have a belief that the President w'll yet grace the saloons of 
Saratoga before the season is over. 

Every exertion is made for the accommodation and com- 
fort of visiters—we believe with entire success. 














Coronation Display.—Some spoilt dandy writes from 
London that he is ‘‘ ashamed of the turn-out of our Minister” 
at the Coronation: 


“He rode in a plain, very plain, two-horse hack, with) 
“livery servants. Now, my private opinion is, that he should | 
“have ridden in a rich, substantial, yet plain carriage, drawn 
“by four plain bay or white horses, with a coachman-and 
“ footman, dressed in piain blue cloth, with white vests.” 


Now, we are not “ashamed” that such animals as this 
form a portion of the Americans in London; since puppies 
are indigenous every where we must be resigned to our share 
of them, and are quite willing they should delight them-| 
selves abroad rather than at home. But we are a little 
“ashamed” that such drivel as this should find its way tothe 
public through the columns of a respre!::'!e American jour- 
nal like the Sunday Morning News. If ** our Minister’’ had 
attempted any kind of display in the face of half the wealth 
of Europe, he would only have succeeded in making himself 
and his country ridiculous. Mr. Stevenson doubtless knows | 
how to demean himself as well as any fop our country has! 
yet exported. | 








The Broome County Courier, a very respectable Ada.in-| 
istration journal at Binghampton, which was burnt out en- 
tirely abouta month since, has reappeared, looking as fair as 
ever. We congratulate the publishers, Messrs. E. P. & J.) 
W. Marble, on their triumph over calamity, and heartily | 
wish them a gencrous patronage. 





Mrs. Frances Wright D’ Arusmont announces herself as, 
on hand in our city, ready to recommence her Lectures on 
the iniquities and oppressions of Christianity, Matrimony, 
Banks, Corporations, &c &c. She always favors us with a} 
visit about the time an Election is coming on—by accident, | 
of course. 








The Wheat Market opens at White Pigeon, Western 
Miehigan, at $1.45 a $1.50, if delivered in July, and $1.30 | 


delivered in August. It will be a great deal lower in Sep- 


tember, if there is not a great and sudden influx of popula | 
tion to that precise section. 1 





Enos Hook, Esq., President of the Bank of Waynesburg, | 
Pa., is nominated for Congress in ihe Fayette and Greene | 
District, by the friends of the National Administration. The | 
veteran Andrew Stewart is the Whig candidate. Result 
doubtful. Mr. Stewart, in any other than high party times, | 
can runa thousand votes ahead of his politics, in that District. | 

The National Republican, at Cincinnati, for many years | 
the Democratic and afterward the Jackson organ in the south | 
of Ohio, but which has for some time manifested a Con.- | 
sérvative bearing, has taken ground distinctly adverse to Mr. | 
Van Buren. 

Gen. Harrison has recently made a tour through Ohio, | 
mingling freely with the people. 


He expresses himeelf, 
highly gratified with the enthusiastic greeting he has every 
where received. 


Hon. Wilson Shannon, the Administration candidate for | 
Governor of Ohio, is now visiting and addressing the people | 
of the several counties. This ig right. 


Cheap as Dirt.—The Miners’ Journal, Pottsville, Pa., of- | 
fers a copy to subscribers till election at twenty-five cents | 
each, if Ritner is elected; but if Porter is chosen, nothing. | 
Of course, he waits for his pay at any rate. He wont make | 
his fortune by this business. 

Hon. S. S. Prentiss, of Mississippi, is now in Maine, 

Hon. John M. Goodenow, late President Judge of the 9th | 
Judicial Circuit Court of Obio, died at Cincinnati on the 20:h | 
instant. 

The First Day of August has been very extensively cele- 
brated throughout the Northern States, by the Abolitionists | 
and colored people, as the anniversary of Emancipation in| 
the British West Indies. 


Capt. Alden Partridge, of Norwich, has been nominated | 
for Member of Congress in the ‘hird District, Vermont, al 
the Adm. candidate against Hon. Horace Everett. He has | 
no chance. 

Nathan Guilford, Esq., is proposed as a Whig candidate 
for Congress from the Cincinnati District, Ohio. Why not 





|| lied on to countenunce that charge. 





| Bellamy Storer ? 


Hon. Uri Tracy—father, we believe, of our Lieutenant 
Governordied at his residence, Oxford, Chenango CO., on 
the 21st ult., in the 75th year of his age. 

The Whigs of New Jersey hold their State Convention on 
the 5th of September to nominate candidates for Congress, 

Mr. Clay was declared the choice of the Kennebec Dig 
trict, Maine, at a Whig Convention to nominate a Member 
of Congress. 

“ The North Mississippi Advocate,” is the title of a new 
Whig paper just established at Aberdeen, in that State, 





Gov. Ritner of Pa. has avowed himself favorable tc the 
Abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia, and to the 
Right of Trial by Jury to persons claimed as slaves where 
affidavit is made thatthey are free. In cases where they are 
known to be slaves, he thinks that the effect of granting Trial 
by Jury would only be to embarrass the claimant and. caugg 
delay and expense to no purpose. 

Mr. McDuffie, say some of the Southern papers, bas be 
come averse toa National Bank. A writer in the Charles 
ton Courier replies that Mr. McD. wishes the dissolution: of 
the Union, and opposes a National Bank as likely to prevent 
or postpone such a consummation. 

Hon. H. S. Legare’s Letter to Gov. Butler cf S. C. in 
exposition of the mischiefs and dangers of the Sul-Treasiry 


| scheme is one of the most powerful arguments yet offered on 
|| that side of the question. 


Rev. A. C. Patterson, of Boston, has abandoned the 
Unitarian and joined the Episcopal Church. 


Hon. John Quincy Adams's interminable Speech on Texas, 
the Right of Petition, Slavery, &c. delivered just before the 
close of the late session of Congress, has been published 
piece-meal in the National Intelligencer. It strongly accusey 
our past Administration with conniving at if not y lotting the 
wresting of Texas from Mexice by adventurers fre m ourown 
country. The following letter (undoubtedly authe atic) is re 
We cannot see any 
treason in it, though there may have been treachery in who- 
ever placed it inthe way of Mr. Adams. I: will be remarked 
that it was written two or three years before the Texans 
threw off the authority of Mexico: 

(STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL.) 
“ Wasuincron, Dee. 10, 1830, 

“Dear Sir: It has been stated to me that an extensive 
expedition against Texas is organizing in the Unitcd States, 
with a view to the establishment of an independent Gover 
ment in that Province, and that Gen. Houston is te be at the 
head of it. From all the circumstances communicated to 
me upon this subject, and which have falien under my ob 


|| servation, I am induced to believe and hope (notwithstend- 


ing the circumstantial manner in which it is related to me) 
that the information I have received is erroneous,-and itis 
unnecessary that I should add my sincere wish that it may 
be so. No movements have been made, nor have any facts 
been established, which would require or wold justify the 
adopting official proceedings against individua's implicated; 
yet so strong is the destination of the criminal steps alluded 
to, and such are my apprenensions of the extent to which the 
peace and honor of the country might be compromited by it, 
as to make me anxious to do every thing short of it which 
may serve to elicit the truth, and to furnish me with the ne- 
cessary facts (if they exist) to lay the foundations of further 
meesures. 

“It is said that enlistments have been made for the enter» 
prise in the various parts of the Union; that the confederates 
are to repair, as travellers, to different points of the Missis- 
sippi, where they hav: already chartered steamboatsin which 
to embark; that the point of rendezveus is to be in the Ar 
kansas Territory; and that the co-operation of the Indians 
is looked to by those engaged in the contemplated expedition. 

“T know of no one whose situation will better enable him 
to watch the course of things, and keep me truly and con- 
stantly advised of any movements which may serve to justify 
the suspicions which are entertained, than yourself; and 
know 1 can rely with confidence on your fidelity and activity, 
To secure your exertions in that regard, is the object of 


letter, and it is because I wish it to be considered rather as’ 


a private than an official act, that it is addressed to you ius 
stead of the Governor (who is understood to be now in Ken 
tucky.) 

‘‘ The course to be pursued to effect the object in view must 
of necessity be left to your discreion, enjoining only that the 
utmost secrecy be observed on your part. If, in the per 
formance of the duty required of you, any expenses are ne 
——— incurred by you, I will see they are refunded. 


am respectfully yours, ANDREW JACKSON. + 
Ws. Futton, ~ ’ 
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Gammon.—We see an exulting statement in several jour 
nals that the citizens of Charleston, S. C. have just held a 
meeting—Gen. James Hamilton in the Chair—to protest 
against the establishment of an Agency of the United States 
Bank in that city. They are in a fog. That meeting was 
held two or three years ago, and the Agency has long since 
been in active and prosperous operation. 

The Whigs of Michigan hold their State Convention on 
the 5th of September. They have a great mind to carry the 
Siate next fall. 

The Detroit Banks have discontinued the receipt of Wild 
Cat money on deposite. We are sorry to hear it. Did the 
Wild Cat Banks fail to pay their balances promptly ? 








IMPORTANT PROCLAMATION, 

By the second edition of the Baltimore Patriot, we have 
dates from Jamaica to the 14th ult. with the following Pro- 
clamation to the negro population of thet Island. 

JAMAICA, 88. PROCLAMATION, 

By his Excellency Sir Lionel Smith, night Commander, &c. 
&c. Captain General, Governor-in-Chief and Commander of 
the Forces in and over her Majesty’s Island of Jamaica, 
and the other territories thereon depending in America, 
Vice-Chancellor and Admiral of the same. 

PREDIAL APPRENTICES— 

In a few days more you will all become FREE LABOR- 
ERS—the Legislature of the island having relinquished the 
remaining two years of your apprenticeship. 

The first of August next, is the happy day when you will 
become {ree—under the same laws as other freemen, whether 
white, black, or colored. 

I, your governor, give you joy of this great blessing. 

Remember that in freedom you will have to depend on 
your own exertions for your livelihood, and to maintain and 
w briag up your families. You will work for wages as you 
can agree upon with your employers. 

It is their interest to treat you fairly. 

It is your interest to be civil, respectful, and industrious. 

Where you can agree and continue. happy with your old 

ters, | strongly recommend you to remain on these pro- 
perties on which you have been born, and where your parents 
are buried. 

But you must not mistake, in supposing that your present 
houses, gardens, or provision grounds are your own property. 

They belong tothe proprietors of the estates, and you will 
have to pay rent fur them in money or labor, according as you 
and your employers may agree together. 

Idle people who will not take employment, but go wander- 
ing about the country, will be taken up as vagrants and pun- 
ished in the same manner as they are in-England. 

The Ministers of Religion have been kind friends to you— 
listen to them—they will keep you out of troubles and diffi- 
culties. 

Recollect what is expected of you by the people of Eng- 
land, who have paid such a large price for your liberty. 

They not only expect that you will behave yourselves as the 
Queen’s good subjects, by obeying the laws, as I am happy 
to say you always have done as apprestices; but that the 
prosperity of the Island will be increased by your willing la- 
bor, greauly beyond what it ever wasin slavery. Be honest 
towards a!l men—be kind to your wives and children—spare 
your wives from heavy field work, as much as youcan—make 
them attend to their duties at home, in bringing up your 
children, and in taking care of your stock—above all, make 
your children attend divine service and schocl. 

Ifyou follow this advice, you will, under God’s blessing, be 
happy and prosperous. 

Given under my hand and seal at arms, at St. Jago de la 
Vega, this ninth day of July, in the firstyear of her Majesty’s 
reign Annoque Domini, 1838. 

LIONEL SMITH. 

By his Excellency’s command, 

C. H. DARLING, Secretary. 





Look-out.—The Cincinnati papers caution the public 
against Ten Dollar Notes purporting to be on the Farmers’ 
Bank of Troy, New York; these notes are executed by 
one of our western engravers for the Farmers’ Bank of 
Houston, Texas, but have been so altered as to read 
Farmers’ Bank of Troy. They are well calculated to de- 
ceive, and have but recently been put in circulation. 





The New Bank of Tennessee, which in a great measure 
controls the exchanges at Nashville, checks on New-York at 
12 per cent. premium. For twelve months post-notes, paya- 
ble in New-York, it demands 3 per cent. premium; and for 
the same, payable in Philadelphia, 24. This bank does not 
check on Philadelphia. Louisville Journal. 


Real Estate Bank of Arkansas.—The Little-Rock Ga- 
tette of the 11th inst. says, “‘ We are gratified to learn, that 
the stock subscribed for at Batesville, to the branch in the 
west, amounts to about $300,000. There is no doubt, from 
what we can learn, that there will be five times as much 


THE CROPS. 

New Yor«.— Orange County.—The heaviest wheat and 
rye crop, perhaps, ever taken in this county, has been gath- 
ered within the last fortnight—in good order—plump and 
well filled. ‘The grass crop isalso good. The corn crop, 
which at the outset was very promising, has been seriously 
injured in some parts of the country from a long prevailing 
drought. In the south and southwest portions of the county 
it will be ‘an entire failure. Many of our farmers in War- 
wick—the southern part of Minisink, and in Sussex Co., N. 
J., are now engaged in cutting it up. The oat, potatoe, and 
buckwheat crops have suffered. severely from like causes. 
In the other sections of the county, where the drougkt has 
not been so severely felt, the corn crop particularly is very 
promising. [Goshen Republican. 


Jefferson County.—The earth is literally burthened with 
heavy crops, and the farmers are improving every hour of 
sunshine to secure what is now ready for harvesting. Corn, 
which it was feared would prove a total failure, never looked 
better. Should the frosts hold off for a few weeks this im- 
portant crop will come in well. In fact it is conceded that 
the present is a most favorable season: the weather has been 
uniformly warm, with sufficient rain for the purpose of vege- 
tation. [Watertown Jeffersonian. 


New Jersey.—The Warren count; crops have been har- 
vested, and the Belvidere Apollo gives the following account 
of them—Wheat and Rye are now harvested, and most of it 
stacked and housed in goud order. Rye straw is very heavy, 
though most of it having been struck with rust, the grain is 
small and shrunken. The general opinion seems to be, that 
rye will not yield more than halfacrop. Wheat is good; but 
from the fuilure of a few previous years, not more than half 
the usual quantity wassowed. The only good piece of spring 
wheat that we have seen, is struck with the rust within the 
last day or two. Quts are fair, and corn never was finer. 


Vineinta.—A letter from a gentleman residing in the fer- 
tile valley of Virginia, immediately on the borders of Clarke 
and Jefferson counties, dated July 15, 1838, says— 

“You have no doubt beard that the wheat crop was very 
promising. Inthe progress of harvesting it surpasses ex- 
pectation, and I believe it is the very best crop that was ever 
raised in this section of the country.” 

In this, and various other sections of the State, the corn 
crop is suffering seriously by the drought. [Fred. Herald. 
The wheat crop in this county, which is now harvested, 
proves to be abundant, and of excellent quality. The rye 
and oat crops are also tolerably fair—and the eorn is promis- 
ing, but has suffered considerably of late from the dry, hot 
weather. [Stanuton Spectator. 


TenneEsser.—The crops throughout Eust Tennessce and 
Western Virginia, so far as we ha:e heard from them, bid 
fair to yield an abundant harvest to the cultivator. The 
weather for the last ten or fifteen days has been highly favor- 
able for vegetation, warm, with frequent showers, Our farm- 
ers have just commenced cutting their wheat, and the crops 





of vats promise to be the heaviest ever seen in the country. 
Jonesboro’ Sentinel. 

Micuigan— Wheat Prospects.—A friend informs us who 
has just retarned from a tour to Grand River, that the crops 
of wheat of the present season, will exceed in quentity the 
total amount raised for three past years. Corn and oats are 
equally abundant. This year Michigan will export to the 
East, in lieu of purchasing a half million from Ohio. 

[Detroit Advertiser. 

Canapa.—The Wheat Fly.—We are sorry to learn that 
the ravages committed by this insect upon the growing crop 
of wheat are not confined to particular places, but are com- 
plained of throughout the whole district. A genileman left 
at our office yesterday, a stool of wheat containing seventy- 
one heads from one kernel, in the whole of which we scarcely 
saw one not eaten up by the fly. Some farmers say that so 
great is the destruction that they will not reap enough for 
next year’s seed, from ficlds apparently loaded with one of 
ihe finest crops ever seen. The barley has not altogether 
escaped in some places. { Montreal Courier. 

Post Orrice Department, July 16, 1838. 

Ordered, That the following regulations be adopted, to 
take effect from and after the 30th September next, viz? 

1. The present mode of furnishing wrapping paper and 
twine to Post Offices, will be discontinued, and the accounts 
of the agents for that purpose closed. 

2. Postmasters are required to preserve and use the wrap- 
pers and twine, which come into’ their offices upon letters 
and packets received, as far as they can again be safely used. 

3. Postmasters now authorized to apply to the agents for 
supplies of wrapping paper and twine, after using all the 
wrappers and twine, received with their mails, in a condition 
to be again used, will supply any deficiency by purchase, 
taking care that the quality shall be good, and the prices 
reasonable, and charge the cost in their quarterly accounts. 

4. Bills and receipts will be required tu entitle Postmas- 
ters to credit for the purchases so made, and when the quan- 
tity purchased shall seem to be too, large, or the prices too 











stock subscribed for as.is authorized, which is $500,000.” 





FURTHER FOREIGN ITEMS; 
By the Royal William. 

FRANCE anD VaLPaRaiso.—The Journal du Havre of the 
26th ult. as quoted by the Journal des Debais, states that the 
Chili government having offered the-same insults to France 
as those which forced the latter to blockade the ports of 
Mexico and Buenos Ayres, it is more than probable that the 
French squadron on the coast of South America will haveal- 
ready adopted a similar measure with regard to the port of 
Valparaiso. This seems to confirm the rumors we have been 
having from Buenos Avres. 


From SwitZERLAND we iearn that some of the Cantons, in 
the conflict which has just taken place betwixt the Vorort, 
the Schwytz government, and the liberals of that State have 
upheld their fellows with great.energy. The government of 
Uri have threatened the directory to raise troops in aid ef 
Schwytz in case it should be attacked. Underwalden and 
Nidwalden have interceded for Schwytz; and Obwalden had 
truops on foot ready to go to the assistance of the Schw 
magnates. The Vorort has announced that it has disbanded 
all the troops, and granted M. Zimmerli his conge. Allnow 
appears quiet at Schwytz. 
In the House of Lords, June 22d, a petition was presented 
from merchants of Liverpool, complaining of the blockade of 
Mexico by the French. Lord Melbourne said the subject 
had not escaped the attention of the government. It was of 
great importance and deserved the utmost consideration. 
The London mail coaches were considerably delayed onthe 
2d July, in consequence of the mass of newspapers mailed 
that day, (175.000.) 
Mr. John Van Buren, Governor Cass, and Col. Thorne 
were presented to the Queen at her levee, held June 28, be- 
ing the anniversary of Her Majesty’s accession. 
In the House of Commons, Juve 16, a conversation took 
place between Lord John Russell and Mr. Chapman, relat- 
ing to the appointment of an inspector of steam vessels. 
Lord John Russell intimated that some steps would be taken 
to that effect. 
The Turkish fleets in the Bosphorus were closely watched 
by other Powers. There seems to be no doubt that their des- 
tination is Egypt, to humble the Viceroy. 
Extensive preparations for war are making both by the 
Porte and the Viceroy of Egypt. The Turkish army amounts 
to 100,000 men, 40,000 of whom are armed and equipped in 
the European fashion. Mehemet Ali has not been idle. He 
has given notice to the Representatives of Foreign Powers 
that it is his intention to assert his complete independence. 
Efforts of meditation have been made it is said by some, with 
hore of success. 

There was quite a serious mob at Stockholm, June 20th. 
The troops put them down. ___ (Express. 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 

Military Force, Revenue and Population of 

differeat Powers, 

The Journal des Annales Militaires gives the following 
interesting article, or statistical return, of the population, 
army, revenues, and debts of the different States, viz :— 

Germany.—The German confederation was established at 
the peace of 1814, with the consent of France, England, and 
the Holy Alliance. It is composed of the empire of Austria, 
the kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Bohemia, Hungary, Hano- 
ver, and Wirtemberg; of the grand duchies of Saxony, Ba- 
den, Electorate of Hesse and other principelities ; the repub- 
lics of Lubec, Frankfort, Bremen, and Hamburgh. his 
may be considered the grand military confederation of the 
north of Europe, which extends its power over the Lombardo- 
Venetian States, and the whole of Italy, under the yoke of 





Austria. It is the alliance of these States which is the great 
check to the ambitious views and despotism of Russia. 


The Empire of Austria may be considered the most im- 
portant. It is composed of 13 States, viz: the arch-duchy 
of Austria, Styria, Illyria, Tyrol, Bohemie, Moravia and Si- 
lesia, Gallicia, Hungary, Croatia, Sclavonia, Transylvania, 
Dalmatia, and Lombardo-Venetian Italy. It comprises 900 
towns, 2,137 burghs, and 77,956 villages. [ts population is 32 
millions of inhabitants: army, 271,404 men; revenue, 440 
millions francs ; public debt, 1 billion 700 millions francs. 

Bavaria.—Population, 4,070,000 inhabitants; army, 35,- 
800 men; revenue, 69,733,000 fiancs; debt, 265 200,000 
francs. 

Denmark.—Population, 1,950,000 inhabitants; army 30,- 
838 men; revenue, 33 millions; debt, 280 millions francs. 

Be.oium.—Population, 3,560,000 inbabitants; army, 47,- 
000 men; revenue, 90 millions; debt, 849,245,000 francs. 

Hotianv.—Population, 2,558,00 inhabitants; army, 26,- 
000 men; revenue, 85 millions; debt, 2 billions 838 millions 
francs. 

Norway.—Population, 1,050,000 inhabitants; army, 12,- 
000 men; revenue, 8,300,000 francs; debt, 27 millions 
francs. . 

Swepen.—Population, 3,866,000 inhabitants; army, 45,- 
201. men; revenue, 49,300,000 francs; debt 81 millions 
fiance. 


000 men; revenue, 28 millions; debt, 70 millions francs. 





high, the Auditor will report the facts to the Department. 


| Saxony.—Population, 1,400,000 inhabitants; army, 12,- 
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SwtZeERLanDd.—Population, 1,980,000 inhabitants; army, 
$3,758 men; revenue, 10,410,000 francs. 
_ Wurremaunc.—Population, 1,520,000 inhabitants; ermy, 
13,955 men; revenue, 20 millions; debt, 60 millions francs. 


Tue Kixevom or Prussia isthe second military power in- 
cluded in the German confederation, and keeps the equilibri- 
tm of the north. ~Population,'12,468,000 inhabitants; army, 
199,452 men; revenue, 215 millions; debt, 726,680,000 ot 


s. 
Russ14.—This grand military empire, situated in Europe 
and Asia, comprises the ninth part of tie terrestrial globe, 
and the 28th part of the whole world. Its military colonies 
on the banks of the Niemen, Dnieper, Bog, Borys, Ingoul, No- 
vomi » and the south alove amountto 75,000 men, on a 
similar plan to the colonies of Austria. This description of 
military agricultural force is annually increasing, and threat- 
ens sooner or Jatter to invade Circassia and Turkey, which 
wil! eventually form a province of this over-growing empire. 
Although so extensive; Russia is far from being so populated 
in comparison with France and England, and otber parts of 
Europe. Its inhabitants or hordes are scattered in small 
towns or desert villages. Its army and bands of Cossacks or 
irregular cavalry ure disseminated all over the empire from 
north to south, each forming a sort of military autocracy of 
themselves, or an independent force of nobles and slaves, over 
which the Czar himself has alone the power of life and death; 
but, notwithstanding, he is entirely under their will or influ- 
ence. This numerical strength, in case of war, would be 
concentrated in any particular point, but with the greatest 
difficulty, as the strongest antipathy exists between these 
barbarous hordes and those of an opposite part of the empire. 
In Austria, Prussia, and other powers forming the German | 
confederation, the law of conscription, similar to that of | 
France (excepting nobles,) is adopted for the recruiting of 
the army; but in Russia every peasant or serf is considered 
as the property of the noble, and can be called upon to serve 
asa soldier whenever the emperor may think proper of com- || 
manding him. This despotic power 1s too often abused by || 
the generals-in-chief, who show more partiality towards one || 
province or government than another, from whence arises the || 
state of hatred and revolt which exists among many of the /| 











corps, and only kept down by the kuout or violent flogging, I 
and other severe corporal punishment at the mercy of their || 
officers, all of whom are nobles. Population, 56,500,000 in- | 
habitants; army, 710.000 men (regular troops;) revenue, | 
134 millions; debt, 1,575,000,000 francs. i 
France, next to Russia, may be considered the strongest || 
military power on the continent of Europe, its army well or- \ 
ganized, as well as its national guards. Since the revolution || 
of 1830, many great improvements have taken place in its || 
composition, and the conquest of Algiers and Constantine |, 
has again raised that military spirit of glory which distin- || 
guished our armies under Napvleon le Grand. As yet France | 
has not established military colonies simiiar to her allies of | 
of Russia and Austria, as a reward to her brave veterans; | 
but the subject is under the special consideration of His Ma- | 
jesty and the Minister of War, according to the plan pro- | 
posed by Marshall Vallee, the Commander-in-chief of our pos- | 
sessions in Northern Africa, which country, once the retreat | 
of pirates and savage Arabs, will shortly become civilized by 
France and her deserving warriors, France is divided into | 
20 military divisions, and the head-quarters (Chefs-lieux) of | 
which are, viz: Ist, Paris; 2d, Chalons-sur-Manne: 34, | 
Metz; 4th, Tours; 5th, Strasburg; 6:h, Besancon; 7th, Ly- | 
ons; 8th, Marseilles; 9th, Montpelier; 10th, Bordeaux; | 
Lith, Toulouse; 12th, Nantes; 13th, Rennes; 14th, Rouen; 
15th, Bourges; 16:b, Lille; 17th, Bastice; 18th, Dijon; 
19th, Clermont Ferrand, and 20ch, Pirigueux. Jt possesses 
a number of fortified places, which are justly considered 
among the strongest of Europe. The principal ones are, 
Dunkerque, Bergueses, Lille, St. Omer, Arras, Donai, Cam- | 
brai, Valenciennes, Perone, Conde, Mauberge, Avesnes, Ro- | 
croy, Givet, Charlemont, Mezieres, Sedan, Thionville, Metz, 
Bitche, Wessembourg, Haguenau, Strasburg, Shelestadt, 
Neuf-Brisach, Belfard, Besancon, Le Fort I’Ecluse, Gren- | 
oble, Briancon, Perpignan, Bellegarde, Mont-Louis, St. Jean, 
Pied-de-Port, and Bayonne. The military ports and govern- 
ment dock-yards are Brest, Toulon, Rochefort, Cherbourg, 
and Lorient. Covettes and brigs of war are also constructed 
at Bayonne, Nantes, and St. Servan. 
the law of conscription, which obliges each canton to furnish 





annually the contingent of young men, of the age of one-and- | at the outer edge by a volan. 


0 


The army is raised by | 


alry regiment from 1200 to 1800 strong; ships of war, 347, 
of various rates; revenue 1,075,000,000 francs; debt, 3,920, 
000,000 franes. France is divided into 86 departments, 363 
arrondissements, 2,834 cantons, and 37,234 communes. 


Great Britain.—Although it may be classed among the 
military nations of the north, it must be considered more a 
maritime power, the greatest in the world, than a military 
one, through its particular geographical position, which gives 
it the command of the seas. Its possessions in the different 
parts of the globe present a population of 142,180,000 in- 
habitants, and an army of 802,213 men, including the troops 
belonging to the East India Company and other colunies.— 
The British army as well as the navy is raised by voluntary 
enlistment, the law of conscription not being established as 
in France, Austria, &c. The commissions in the army 
are purchased by the elite of the aristociny, few men ever 
becoming officers, however brave, from tisc :anks, as in this 
country. Inthe navy the officers rise gradually from the rank 
of midshipman, aspirant de vaisseau, by merit or favor, the 
commissions not being purchaseable, as well as in the Royal 
Marine Corps, Artillery, and Engineers. The population of 
Great Britain is 23,400,000 inhabitants, viz. Ireland, 7,500,- 
000 inhbubitants ; and Scotland, 2,300,000 inhabitants ; army, 
120,000 men; navy, 20,000; marines, 10,000; ships of war, 
528, of various rates; revenue, 1,585,000,000; debt, 20,- 


| 345,000,000 francs. 


Spain.—Population, 13,000,000 inhabitants; army, 75,- 
000; revenue, no official return ; debt, do. 

PortuGaL.—Population, 3,530,000 inhabitants; army. 
29 645 men; revenue, 54,096,000 ; debt, 160,000,000 francs. 

Roman StatEs,—Population, 2,500,000 inhabitants; army 
7,400 men; revenue 45,000,000; debt 350,060,000 francs. 

Sarpin1a.—Population, 3.300,000 inhabitants; army, 46,- 
857 men; revenue, 70,000.000; debt, 100,000,000 francs. 

Sicity.—Population, 7.420,000 inhabitants; army, 51,- 
510 men; revenues 110,000.000; debt, 500,000,000 francs 

Greece.—Population, 700,000 inhabitants; army, 6,000 
men; revenue, 6,000,000; debt, 165.000,000 francs. 

Turkey.—Population, 19,500,000 inhabitants ; army 95,- 
000 men. 
Persia.—Population, 9,000,000 inkabitants ; army, 80,- 
00 men; revenue, 80,000,000 francs. 
Morocco.—Population, 6 000 000 inhabitants ; army, 25,- 
000 men; revenue, 22,000,000 francs. 

America.—Population, 39.000,000 inhabitants, viz, 14,- 
600,000 wkites, 10,000,000 Indians, 7,400,000 blacks, and 
7.000 000 other casts. 

Usitepv States.—Population, 11,800,000 inhabitants ; 
army, 5,779 men; revenue 138.490.000 francs; debt, none. 

Brazits.—Population, 5 000,000 inhabitants; army 30,- 
(00 men; revenue, 6,000,000; debt, 233,000,000 franes. 

Mexico.—Population 7.500 000 inhabitants; army, 22,- 
750 men; revenue, 74,757,000 francs ; debt, 508,500,000 
francs ; composed of 24 states. 

ParaGuay.—Population, 250,000 inhabitants; army 5,- 
000 men; revenue, 5,000,000 francs. 

Peru.—Population, 1,700,000 inhabitants; army 7,500 
men; revenue, 30,000,000; debt, 147,488,000 francs. 

Cuina.—Population, 170 000 inhabitants; army, 914,000 
men; revenue, 980.000 francs. 

Hairt.—Population, 880,000 inhabitants; army, 45,000 
men; revenue, 15,000,000; debt, 150,000,600 francs. 

Inp1a.—Population, 138,000,000 inhabitants; army, 210,- 
000 men; Hon. East India Company’s revenues, 527,236,- 
000 franes. 

JapPan.—Population, 25,000.000, inhabitants; army 120,- 
000 men: revenue, 250 000.000 francs. 

S1am.—Population, 3,600,000 inhubitants; army, 30,000 
men; revenue, 45,000,000 francs. 





Fasuions ror Juty.—Carriage Dress.—Robe of blue 
pou de Soie, the border is trimmed with a single flounce. 
Tight corsage, half-high; and sleeves demi large. Pink 
crape drawn bonnet, a wide brim, the interior is ornamented 
with a bandeau ot blond lace, and roses at the sides; and a 
||cartain veil of tulle at the edge of the brim; the crown is 
|| decorated with roses placed en gerbe on one side. Large 
|; square shawl of white cashmere with a davet fringe; the 
|| fringe is surmounted by a chief d’or. 

Dinner Dress.—Rose colored pou de Soie robe, the front 
of the skirt is ornamented en tablier, with a bouillon finished. 
A low corsage, with a coeur 


twenty, required by government, which number is ballotted | formed in a perfectly novel manner, and a round lapel. Vic- 


for by the rich proprietor’s sun as well as that of the peasant; | 
and, once exempted, they are not called upon to draw again. | 
The length-of service is for seven years, at the expiration of | 
which they can continue in the army, or .lemand their dis- | 
charge to retire home. The officers rise gradually from the | 
ranks, according to their bravery and merit. or are named by | 
the King from the Ecole Polytechnique, of Paris, and the | 
Ecole Militaire de Saumur. Nocommissionsare purchased, | 
and all corporal punishment is prohibited by the military | 
code. Population, 33.540,950 inhabitants; army, 350,000 | 
men; 289,000 infantry, and 61,000 cavalry and artillery. 

This is the Peace establishment ; the War is 550,000 men. 

Esch infantry regiment is comprised of three or four battal- 

ions, amounting from 850 to 1850 per battalion; each cav- 


| toria sleeves.— Victoria hat of rice straw, the interior of the 
| brim is trimmed with blond lace lappets, which forms brides; 
ithe crown is decorated with a shaded narrabou plume and 
white ribbon. 

Promenade Dress.—Gros de Naples high dress, rhubarb 
ground, striped with dark brown; the corsage made quite up 
to the throat, and seamed down the centre of the front, forms 
the shape in a very graceful manner; the sleeve is tight at 
the lower part, full in the centre, and tightened in folds on 
the shoulders, where it is ornamented with three volan:. 
The bonnet is white pou de Soie, the interior of the brim is 
trimmed in the cap style, with blond and roses; the crown 
is trimmed with blond lace draperies and white ribbon. Cur 
tain veil of tulle illusion. 














Morning Dress.—Peignoir-redingote of Indian jace 
muslin, the front is trimmed en tablier with ful] band 
between narrow embroidered ones. Half-bigh eors 2 let le 
front ornamented en suite. The sleeve is full exce my u 
shoulder, and at the wrist, where it is confined by an oti = 
ered cuff. Pelerine collerette of embroidered berms 
med with lace. Pink pou de Soie hat, ornamented ig a 
novel style with white rozes and pink ribbon. Bie, 


[New Monthly Belle Assemblee, 


LATER FROM SOUTH AMERICA, 

By the Nile, from Buenos Ayres, June 3d, we have the 
British Packet to June 2d, with later news from many 
of South America. The Buenos Ayrean Minister to Wash. 
ington, is a passenger in the Nile. 

Buenos Ayres.—The French Blockade contin 
the Buenos Ayreans were growing restless under it, War 
even was seriously talked of; but Gen. Santa Cruz seems tp 
find employment enough for the public forces at present, An 
extraordinary sitting of the House had been held, May 29 
when it was resolved to take the affair into immediate oop, 
sideration, and previously to its reference to a Committee tp 
report thereon agreeably to the rules of the House, it was de. 
termined that a public conference of the Members should 
take place. This was held on the 30th and 31st, after which 
the House adjourned till the Committee shoald Teport. The 
prevailing opinion in the House seemed tu be favorable tothe 
stand taken by Government, and it is thought that ‘no sure 
render’ will be their final resolve. 

The 25th of May, the anniversary of the emancipation of 
Buenos Ayres from Spain, was celebrated with a great deal 
of splendor. 

H. B. M. ships Samarang and Electra, celebrated the birth 
day of Queen Victoria, by salutes and displays of flags: 

From Cuiti.—There is nothing later of Santa Cruz’, 
movements. . The Commanders of Militia corps in the Bue. 
nos Ayrean Provinces seemed to be very earnest to march 
against him. 

From THE ORIENTAL STATE.—We have Montevideo pa 
pers to 31st May; they contain no news respecting the aij] 
war in that country, except the old story, which the Univer. 
sal repeats from day to day, viz:—‘ No hemos recib‘do no 
ucias de la Campana.” 








From Mexico.—By way of Pensacola, we have mcre re 
cent intelligence from Mexico. The Pensacc la Gazette men- 
tions the arrival of the United States sloop of war Vandalia 
from a cruize of seventy four days in the Gulf of Mexico 
and on the coast of Texas, having visited Vera Cruz, Tem- 
pico, Matamoras and Galveston. 

The ports of Mexico was very closely watched by the French 
cruisers. The contemplated attack on the Castle of Son 
Juan de Ulloa, has for the present been abandoned, and the 
Baron Defaudis, the French Minister, has sailed for France, 
Vessels from the United States and Cuba will not be warmed 
off before being subject to capture, a sufficient time having 
elapsed for the blockade to become known. 

Commodore Bazzoche in the frigate L’Herminee, is at 
anchor under the island of Sacrificios ; and one brig andtwo 
schooners, and the frigate’s launches, are cruising close in 
with the shoals, and frequently within musket shot of the 
castle. One brig is off Alvarady, which port was opened 
on the 18th May by the Mexican guvernment. Thecruisen 
off Tampico and Matamoras lay at anchor close in with the 
harbor; and other vessels are cruising along the coast be 
tween these ports. 

All appeared quiet in Texas. The British packet which 
sailed from Vera Cruz on the 27th May, had been detained 
a week after the regular day of sailing, at the request of the 
Mexican Government, for the purpose of taking out a request 
to the British government to become mediator between the 
French ‘and Mexican Governments. The best of feelings 
have thus far been kept up between the French squadron and 
our own. While the Vandalia lay under Sacrificios, the 
French and American officers were in the constant recipre 
cation of services and courtesies. 


Fires in London.—The total number of fires observed and 
reported by the police in 1836 was 240, exclusive of chim 
neys; in 1837 it was 229. Of these, 140 in the formeryest, 
and 50 in the latter, equal to 34 per cent. of the whole number, 
were extinguished without theengines. Theestimatedamount 
of loss, generally taken from the statements of the sufferer 
themselves, was £486 500 in 1836, and £198,559 in 1897, 
In the former sum is included £400,000, the estimated low 
at the warehouse of Fenning and Co. near London bridge; 
and in the latter £150,000, the loss at Davis’s wharf, Sbat 
well. If these two sums be excluded, the loss in the to 
years amounts to £135 059. 

[Journal of the London Statistical Society: 








Silk.—A letter to the Editors, from a gentleman in the 
southern part of the county, dated 25th June, says, * My 
worms are now two weeks old, and in about four weeks mon 
they will probably all be spinning, when I shall howe 
or two to spare befere gathering the cocoons, and dase} 
Zanesville, that T may arrange for sending them to 





[ Zanesville (Ohio) Gas - 
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——— : . 
{oF Dr. Moses Hart will please call and settle with us immediately, 
and before transacting apy further business on our account. His 
is suspended uutil further announcement, of which all per- 
sonsare requested to take notice. 














s Narrative—The Harpers have just published “ The Narra- 
tiveof Arthar Gordon Pym of Nantucket, comprising the details of a 
Mutiny and atrocious butchery on board the American brig Grampus, 
on her way to the South Seas, in the month of June, 1837; with an 
account of the recapture of the vessel by the survivers; their ship- 
wreck and eonsequent horrible sufferings from famine ; their deliv- 
erance by means of the British schooner Jane Grey ; the brief cruise 
of the latter vessel in the Antarctic Ocean; her capture, and the 
massacre of her crew among a group of islands in the 84th parallel 
of Southern: latitude; together with the incredible adventures and 
discoveries still further South to which that discovery gave rise.” 
This isa work of extraordinary, freezing interest, beyond any thing 
weever read. It is more marvelous than the wildest fiction, yet is 
presented and supported as sober truth. We commenced by read- 
ing a few chapters in the middle, but found that would not suffice at 
all. Those who delight in the wonderful and horrible have a feast 
before them. Mr. Edgar A. Poe is understood to have assisted in 
preparing the work for the press. (1 vol. 12mo.) 


The Knickerbocker for July comes very late to hand, which excuses 
ysfor being still later in our notice. The number is a good one. 
“Uranus and its Satellites,” by R..W. Haskins of Buffalo, is the title 
of the first paper—a brief account of the discovery, position and 
characteristics of the far-off planet whose orbit forms the outer 
boundary of our solar system, so far as is known—comets always ex- 
cepted. The next prose article—“ The Ambitious Man,” we have 
read with an interest rarclv excited by ‘so plaina tale. It has all 
the power gad beauty of positive and salutary truth, and its perusal 
will moisten many an eye and chasten many a heart. We had al- 
most attributed this story to one of the most distinguished female 
writers in our country, but the Magazine affords no clue, and we 
would not rob a possibly unlaureled brow to place another wreath on 
the crown of the authoress of ‘Hope Leslie’ The fifth of “Shaks- 
peare’s Seven Ages” is well treated, and there is 2 kindred puper on 
“The Evening of Life,” very fair. We must confess to an obstinate 
want of taste fur the “ Letters of Lucius M. Piso from Rome,” deem- 
ing preposterous the bare idea of writing letters—those careless yet 
minute revelations of thoughts and actions of which the most inti- 
mate associate might be ignorant—in behalf of people who have been 
dead seventeen hundred years. ‘“ Major Dart,” a sketch from life 
at Washington, is very well hit off; but “The Atlantines,” an Ameri- 
ean or more strictly Aboriginal Romance, by Galt the novelist, does 
not titillate our intellectual palate. With all the strenuous and in- 
defatigable exertions of the Editor to obtain contributions from dis- 
tinguished foreign writers, we cannot say that those writings have 
added one iota to the value of this work. Happily, it does not need 
that they should. ‘The number before us anew Vv 
abroad hint to uou-subscribers. Its articles are so numerous that 
we have not been able to name more than half of them—the remain- 
der embracing pocms by Rev, Wim. T. Brantley, Miss H. L. Beasley, 
P.H. Myers, &c. &c. The Editor’s Notes and Notices are copious 
aud agreeable. (Clark & Edson, 161 Broadway.) 








American Monthly.—The August No. of this work is the pleasantest 
if not the richest which has appeared for many months. We have 
read it with hearty satisfaction. The opening paper on “ The Pro- 
gress of the Ultra Democratic Principle” is very forcibly written; 
but we would advise the writer to study the late Freuch writers on 
our country and political institutions geuerally, and call to mind the 
homely old adage aboutspitting against the wiad. “ Off-hand Sketch- 
es—The Loafer,” is well done. “The Council of Twelve” opens 
fairly, but we have not finished it. “ National Philosophy” is a very 
clever rambling string of rhymes—whimsical, with a deep under- 
current of Yankee common-sense—from the pen of an old corres- 
pondent of ours. “Sonnet,” by the Editor—beautiful. “The Edu- 
cation of the Eye,” Part IL. is very goed, if any body will pay heed 
loi. “Sonnets by a Voyager,” better than any thing we had before 
teen from the author’s pen. “Glances at Life, No. IL.” are full of 
geauine character and humor, as our readers will bear witness. “The 
Spirit of Beauty” is true poetry. “Philip of Pokanoket,” (the fell 
enemy of the early Puritans of New-England,) is the subject of the 
Succeeding article, ‘The Monument of Louisa, Queen of Prussia,” 
isquestionable verse,and unquestionably middling poetry. “Greece,” 
the last contributed paper, is an extract from Mr. Stephens’s new 
Work noticed elsewhcre—capital, of course. The books reviewed by 
the Editor are Stone's Life of Brant, Judge Hall’s Notes on the West- 
ern States, and “ [low shall I govern my School ?”—all very judi 


ciously. The Monthly well sustains a-high character. (Geo. Dear- 
bora & Co.) 





Mr. Dewey's New Work.—Somebody has published ‘‘ Moral Views 
of Society, Commerce, and Politics, by Rev. Orville Dewey; in 
Twelve Discourses.” Although we have not been favored with e 
‘opy, we have seen enough of the work in the extracts of more fortu- 
hate cotemporaries, indvpendeutly of what we already knew of the 
tuthor, to induce a warm interest in its general perusal. There har 
been no book published in this country for mouths which may be 
more profitably read and deeply pondered in every family. The 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


style is beautiful, and the thoughts original, vigorous, aud striking. 
No one whohas a soul could fail of being interested and improved by 
an acquaintance with it. 


New Travels.—The Harpers have in press two volumes of “Inci- 
dents of Travel in Greece, Turkey and Poland; by the author of 
‘Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petr, and the Holy Lan¢.’” 
The searching observation, racy style aud indomitable though quiet 
humor evinced iu the former work are yet fresh in the remembrance 
of the reading public. ‘ 


Webster's Dictionary.—We see it stated in several journals that 
somebody is about to publish.a new edition of Dr. Webster’s Quarto 
Dictionary, revised by the author, in twelve successive numbers at 
$l each. This will be little more than half the cost of the first edi- 
tion, We trust not less than ten thousand copies will be required. 
Dr. Webster will yet rank in public opinion, if he does not already, 
atthe head of English Lexicographers. 





Blackwvod’s Mag Vol.XLIU. American Edition, Vol. V. from 
January to June, 1838. Pp. 850. 8vo. 


Bentley's Miscellany—American Edition, Vol. 1. January to July, 
1888. Pp. 816 Bro. : 


The Metropolitan Magazine—Vol. V. New American Edition. Royal 
8vo. close. Pp. 400. 


Whea the enterprise of reprinting all the principal British Re- 
views and Magazines was undertaken by Mr. Foster, we were hardly 
partial to the project, and bad no hopes of its success. Seeing many 
articles in those works—the Magazines especially—which were of 
little interest and less profit to American readors—knowing that our 
country possessed already, in Littell’s Museum of Foreigu Litera- 
ture and Sci at Philadelphia, and less strikingly in the Albion of 
this city, two excellent compilations of the best articles periodically 
appearing in those works—to say nothing of our own selections and 
those of other journals of similar scope—we could not heartily say 
that there existed a clear necessity for the reproduction of the Brit- 
ish Magazines entire. But the enterprise was prosecuted—disas- 
trously by the original projectur, Mr. Foster, but witi: spirit, efficien- 
ey and success by Mr. Lewer—until it has won its way to universal 
estimation. Our original doubts have been removed or essentially 
modified by a close observation of its progress; while all will cheer- 
fully acknowledge that the punctuality and promptitude with which 
number after number has bcen reproduced immediately on its recep- 
tion from Europe, merits high commendation The British Maga- 
zines are already widely regarded as an intellectual luxury which no 
decently educated person who can afford to have them can properly 
afford to forego; and they are already the delight of many a family 
circle iw the far wilds of Wisconsin and Arkansas, They are des- 
tined toa still wider and more general diffusion. It is not in the 











Magazines are immeasurably superior in every respect to nineteen- 
twentieths of the curient British Novels)—to purchase all the works 
he would like to read; but in cities, villages, and well settled agri- 
cultural districts, the desired end may be compassed in auother mun- 
ner: Let ten, twenty or fifty persons who delight in reading, asso- 
ciate and contribute a few dollars each to a common reading fund, to 
be expended in subscriptions and other charges for the best works 
of the day. Of course, the British Magazines will claim a place near 
the head of the list, but their American compeers must not be forgot- 
ten. (We say nothing for The New-Yorker—that cach man will of 
couree want at home for the use of his family.) In this way acompre- 
hensive and ever fresh fund of reading may be enjoyed at a very 
small individual expense; while those to whom a few dollars are uo 
object will take such as they like for themselves. 

We cannot take leave of the Reprints without making the amende 
to Bentley’s Misceliany, or rather te its graphic and popular Editor, 


*The Pickwick Papers, and other broadly and merely humorous 
sketches from his pen. It is a work ofa high order—full of genuine 
philanthropy, and most caustic satire of the little great men who 
manage to tyrannize over the weaker unfortunates who happen to 
be placed in their power. “Oliver Twist” will live longer than any 
thing el-e Mr. Dickens has yet written, and receive the plaudits of 
the sage and the philosopher, when the ‘ Pickwick’ comicalities will 
have ceased to excite the laughter even of the empty and the 
thoughtless. (Wm. Lewer, cor. Broodway and Pine-st.) 





The Journal of the American Institute for July was published abou 
the middle of the month. It contains—Letter from a Practical Farm- 
er of Bergen Co. N. J.; Prospects of our Manufactures and Industry 
under the Compromi.e Act; Bengal Silk Worms—translated from 
the Report of the Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sci at 
Paris, January 2, 1838; Soils; Summer Pruning; Grafting; Pote- 
toes; Mode of growing early Potatoes in the North of Lancashire; 
Ploughs, arrows, Drills, Carts, Wagons, aud Threshing Machines ; 
English Oaks; Indian Corn—Mr. Colman’s Report—Wool Growing 
—Answer to certain Queries, by 8. Lawrence, Esq. Boston; Madder 
—translated from a French paper, by a Friend to Native Industry ; 
Acclimation of Foreign Plants—Madder Roots; Explosion of Steam- 
boat Boilers—Communication addressed to the Hon. Felix Grundy, 
U. S. Senate, by Wm. H. Hale, Esq. Brooklyn, N. Y.; Letter to the 
Editor, on the subject of Mr. Hale’s Communication ; List of Patents 
issued by the Patent Office of the United States iu May, 1838; Cap- 
tain Cram’s Pile Driving Machine—Opinion and Decision of the 
Board of Examiners on the Patent for the same; Harbor Boat—Let- 
ter of Capt. D. W. Crocker; Tabular View of the manner, cause, and 
effect of the destruction of Steam Boilers, in the several cases in 











which it may occur; City of New-York—Statement of Treasury, &c.; 


power of every keen devourer of general literature—(and the British | 





for any remarks we may have made, ranking his ‘ Oliver Twist’ with | 
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A Comprehensive. Summary of tle Resources of the United States, 
from Mr. Webster's Speech, March 12h, 1838 ; Newepaper Statistics 
—translated from Freuch papers; Table of Taxable Property in the 
State of New-York ; Table of Resources of European Powers; Con- 
struction of Railways; Notice of the Coal Mines of Cumberland; Im- 
prisonment for Debt—Extract from the Message of Gov. Vance, of 
Ohio; A Treatise on Warming and Ventilation of Buildings, by 
Charles J. Richardson; Fair at Portlawd, Maine; Notice of Fuirs; 
Congressional Documents; Capt. Craim’s Pile Driving Machine; A 
new Stone Cutting Machine; Aldrich’s fmproved Railway, for over- 
coming elevations; Rotary Steam Engine, by R. M. Sherman, Esq.; 
Obituary of Col. Samuel L. Knapp. 





“ The Johnny-Cake” is the title of a new weekly paper at Bostoa, 
which advocates real temperance in diet and abstinence from per- 
niciousaliment. There is a great deal of dangerously attenuated wit 
expended upon the title by those distressing wags, the Boston Ed- 
itors. The title, by the way, is not in so good taste as the article it 
represents ; and was adopted in view of some recent bitter attacks on 
the believers in healthful regimen as the Johnny-cake philosophers. 
The work might be read and heeded with great propriety by thou- 
sands who will only dull the already bluut edge of their wit upon it. 
(Geo, W. Light, Boston.) 





“ Cromwell.” —We learn that the English copyright of this Ameri- 
can romance has been purchased by Mr. Colburn, the London pub- 
lisher, and it will forthwith be issued in England. The faithful por 
traiture of the Lord Protector will awaken a bigh interest in the ‘ old 
Country, 





Destructive Fire.—Our city has been harassed with re- 
peated alarms of fire throughout the past week, as is too 
common in the neighborhood of quarterday. One fire proved 
extensively disastrous. It broke out about three o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, in the soap-factory of Humphrey Jones, 
in the centre of the block bounded by Perry, Hammond, Was! « 
ington and West-sts., (which to strangers we may say is 
situated near the North River, well up town,) and destroyed 
the whole of the block, consisting mainly of two and three- 
story brick houses, abuut fiftyin number. The houses burnt 
on Hammond-street were the even numbers from 140 to 162, 
with 155, ’7, and ’9, on the other side, and several dwellings 
of poor families in the rear. On West-street, Nos. 308 and 
’10 were slightly injured, 312 and ’13 considerably damaged, 
and 311, "14, °15 and ‘16 entirely destroyed. On Perry-st., 
the odd Nos. from 137 to 153—except 151, which escaped 
with little injury—and including seven rear dwellings. On 
Washington-street, the even Nos. from 702 to 716 were de- 
stroyed. 

One life was certainly lost—that of a man who was asleep 
in one of the rear dwellings. Two other persons are report- 
ed as missing. Three horses were burnt to death. The ex- 
tent of the conflagration is greater than that of any confla- 
gration in our city since the great fire of December, 1835. 
The amount of loss is not comparatively so large, and a great 
deal is covered by insurance; but there must be much dis- 
tress and suffering among the poor families that lost all they 
had. 











Mr. James Strong of our city, a highly respected mer 
chant, formerly of the firm of Peter Remsen & Co. was kill. 
ed about 3 o’clock on Monday, by a horseman riding over 
him while he was getting out of an omnibus. His skull was 
severely fractured. He was immediately taken into Dr. 
Chilton’s store and trepanned, but died about 6.0’clock. He 
left a wife and seven children to mourn his afflicting death. 





Our City Councils held a long session on Wednesday 
evening, and made some few insignificant appointments in 
joint ballot. The Board of Aldermen finally confirmed the 
validity of the Fourteenth Ward Election. After an infinite 
deal of nothing, both Boards adjourned to the first Wednes- 

ay of September. 
% The Weather has become more exdurable. We have still 
hot days, but the nights are cooler, and the fervor of the sun's 
rays is modified by refreshing breezes. There is great com- 
pleint of drought from different sections of the country. I’ro- 
bably the change of temperature felt here is connected with 
the fall of rain generally. At least we hope so. 

There has been an unusual number of deaths, and other 
casualties by lightning, this season. 

The New Bell has been suspended on our City Hall. It 
was manufactured by J. P. Ames & Co., of Cabotsville, 
Mass., weivhs 6,950 Ibs., and is warranted to stand three 
years. If it proves no better than those we have had, the 
manufacturers will make a losing business of it. 
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Archibald Craig, Esq., Cashier of the 
died suddenly on Monday, from the bursting of a blood-vessel, 
caused by taking an emetic for a slight illness. . John Q. 
Jones has been e¢hosen Cashier in his stead. 


The Royal William suils for Liverpuol to-day. 


Hamilton College.—On Wednesday the 25th, the annual 
commencement of Hamilton College took place, in the vil- 
lage of Clinton. An oration was delivered before the litera- 
ry societies connected with the college, on the evening pre- 
ceding, by the Rev. Prof. Kendrick, of Hamilton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. -After the usual exercises on commencement 
day, the degree of A. B. was conferred upon twenty young 
gentlemen belonging to the graduating class, and that of A. 
M. upon five Alumni of the college. The honorary degree 
of A. M. was also conferred upon the Hon. Aaron Clark, 
Mayor of the city of New York, and the degree of D. D. upon 
the Rev. Seth Williston. ‘t 








A Shocking Murder was committed in Broadway last 
Saturday by a negro named Coleman, formerly of Philade!- 
phia, who cut his wife’s throat in sight of a hundred people. 
He made no attempt to escape, but quietly surrende-ed him- 
self into the hands of justice. Jealousy and domestic quar- 
rels were the provocation to this horrible act. We donot 
deem it advisable to waste room on the details of this horri- 
ble deed. 


Fire.—A fire which broke out about 6 o’clock on Sunday 
morning, in Pine, near Lighth-street, Piiladelphia, destroyed 
_ the upper stories of five handsome private dwellings before 
the flames were subdued. They were occupied by Messrs. 
Tingley, Fassitt, Griffin, Talbot and Riddle. Mr. Halfpenny, 
a member of tlie Fame Fire Company, was dangerously 
wounded by the falling of the roof of Mr. Tingley’s house. 
Another fireman was severely injured by the falling of an axe 
from the hands of a member on the roof of a house, and seve- 
ral others were more or less injured in a fight betwee the 
members of two cumpanies after the fire was extinguished. 
The roof of a house in Harmony Place was partially de- 
stroyed about 11 o’clock of the same day. Gazette. 








Fire at the Five Points —A fire broke outabout half past 
5 o’clock Tuesday afternoon, ina row of twostory brick front 
houses in Anthony street, opposite the Five Point Park, 
which destroyed the roofs of six bnildings before the flames 
were arrested. They extended from the corner of Little | 
Water street to within two doors of Orange and were num- 
bered as near as we could ascertain 149, 151, 153, 155, 157 
and 159 Anthony street. [Gazette. 











Union College.—The annual commencement of the Union 
Culllege, Schenectada, tonk place on Tuesday last. - The ad- 
dress before the Pi Beta Phi Society was pronounced Ly Tay- 
lor Lewis, Exq. The address before the New York Alpha of | 


the annual address before the Literary Societies by Professor 
Vermilye, of Albany. 


| 
the Phi Beta Cappa Society, by Professor T. C. Reed; and | Grrnritt KonnEEsstTRovEN. 
| 


. | 
The degree of a. B. was conferred on 92 young men, and | 


the degree of a. M. on 25 alumni. The honorary degree of | 
D. D. was conferred on the Rev. Mr. Wyckon and the Rev. | 
Mr. Vermilye of Albany; Rev. Mr. Beveridge, of Cannons- 
burg, Pa.; Rev. C. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y., and the Rev. 


S. Totten, President of Washington College, Ct. 





Want of Employment.—There are a great many persons 


now in our city, out of employment—meckanics, laborers, || 


clerks, &c. &c. Many of them, confident of duing well next | 
winter, are anxious merely to occupy their time and pay ex- | 
pensesduring the summer.—The phrase ‘ salary is no object,’ 
though sometimes alluded to with a sneer, is in truth ofiea 
used with great propriety—for we know many worthy young 
men, of capacity, intelligence and industrious habits, who have 
been so long doing nothing, or filling mere temporary situa- 
tion, that idleness has become to them an intolerable burthen. 
All they ask is employment, till the dawning of better times 
io the fall. 

If those at the North who are always so ready to flock to 
this place under the belief that it is a perfect El Dorado, can 
profit in any way by these remarks of ours, it would be well 
for them to do so. We do not wish to be misunderstood in 
making this suggestion. We by no means object to the tide 
of emigration that is rolling in upon us. We rejoice to see 
the enterprise which is continually building up this city and 
adding to it wealth and greatness; but still it is a source of 
grief that there are hundreds every season, who, from short- 
sighted views, or from an ignorance of the real state of affairs 
in this quarter, effect nothing by coming to the South, except 
their own impoverishment! Far better were it for young men 
in moderate circumstances who are doing well at the North, 
‘to let well enough alone,’ than to emigrate under the vague 
impression that they can do better in places which they have 


Chemical Bunk, | 


Agricultural Celebration and Ploughing Match, at the 
Elysian Fields, Hoboken, New Jersey —The second anniver- 
sary of this noble science, took place yesterday, under the aus+ 
pices of the American Institute of the City of New York. 
We were glad to find that the friends of agriculture are not 
slumbering butare up and doing. We observed on the ground 
a number of the leading agriculturists of this and the neigh- 
boring States.—Out of the large number of ploughs, eight 





only were entered for competition for the premium, vizi by 
Messrs. Minor and Horton, Peekskill, N. Y.; Charles How- 
ard, Hingham, Mass. ; Henry Beebe, Haverstraw, Rockland 
Co., N. Y.; Cornelius Bergen, Brooklyn, L. I.; William 
Beach, Philadelphia, and J. D. Ward of Jersey City. 

The yoke of oxen owned and drove by Charles Heritage, 
was generally admired. 

The Judges gave as their decision that the Ploughs of 
Messrs. Minor and Horton, were entitled to the first pemium, 
and J. D. Ward’sto the second. Some of the others deserved 
especial notice. 

Sore choice cattle were sold, which brought, in our esti- 
mation, very low prices. After the collation, the Hon. Aaron 
Clark was called to preside, who in his usual happy man- 
ner made some appropriate remarks, ard introduced to the 
assembly the Hon. Isaac R. Van Duzer, of Orange Co., N. 
Y., who in an address of nearly two hours, highly entertained 
the audience with his eloquence on the subject of Agriculture 
and its claims upon our Legislature for support, in carrying 
out the great improvements of the present age on that sub- 
ject. se, [Express. 

The Committee appointed to make a decision at the trial 
of ploughs at Hoboken, on the first day of August, under 
the direction of the American Institute, have attended to 
that duty and report— 

That eight ploughs were entered for competition and 
comparison ; and they regret that the circumstances of land, 
weather, and time allowed, were unfavorable to as public a 
trial as would otherwise have been desired. They have 
been anxious to do full justice; and taking all the prescribed 
conditions and qualifications into view, they are agreed— 

That Minor & Horton’s plough is fully entitled to the 
premium offered on the occasion. 

That Ward’s plough ‘is entitled to the second honorary 
notice. 

That Howard’s plough is of admirable construction and 
workmanship, and much to be esteemed for its work in 
ground and with team adapted to it. 

That Beebe’s plough is much to be commended for its 
lightness of draft, and is capable of doing good work. 

PP sass Bergen’s plough and ploughing were creditable to 

im. 


They regret that, owing to an accidental breaking of the | 


point, Mr. Beach, of Philadelphia, was obliged to withdraw 
his plongh before a fair trial could be made of it. 

In closing their report, they express their satisfaction at 
the excellent condition and fine management of the team 
with which they were favored on this occasion by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Stevens. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
JeREMIAH JonNson, Pzrer Sip, 
Jostan Dutcuer, Henry Corman, 





Frequency of Murder.—Scarcely a day passes that does 
not bring us an account from the South, West, North or East, 
| of some horrible murder. What can be the cause of therapid 
| increase of this crime, and of the increasing brutality and 
| savageness attending it? It seems us if we had among us 
| villains more hardened, cruel, savage, and blood thirsty than 
| the Algerine V’irates, or even the Cannibals of New Zealand. 
| Human life seems to be estimated no higher than the life of 
| a wild beast, and the more the fiends glut upon human blood, 
the more ferocious they seem to become. Something should 
be done to arrest crime, or we shall become a by-word inthe 
mouths of all nations, and shunned as the most barbarous 
people In the world. [Philadelphia Herald. 





FLorimpa.—The Augusta (Geo.) Sentinel of the 28th, states 
that the citizens of Columbia county, have generally left their 
homes and plantations, in consequence of the frequent ap- 
pearance of the Indians in the neighborhood. 

The Tallahassee papers state that the crops of corn and 
cotton in Middte Florida, are unusually good for the season. 
The corn crop will be much larger than last year, more hay- 
ing been planted than usual. The lateness and drought of 
the spring kept the cotton backward, but the recent rains 
have brought it forward astonishingly. 





From tHe Far West.—Horrible ravages of Small Pox 
among the Indians.—The steamboat Antélope, of the Ame- 
rican Fur Company, reached St. Louis, July 18, with a thou- 
sand packs chiefly of Buffale robes; and more valvable furs 
are on their way in Mackanaw Boats. The St. Louis Re- 
publican says :—‘‘ The agent of the company reports that the 
small pox had ceased its ravages amongst the Indians higher 
up the Yellow Stone. The Assineboines are said to be ex- 
tinct, and most of the Blackfeet have fallen victims. It was 
believed that more than 25,000 have died of the disease, and 


ae 


SS 
From General Jessup.—A very lon is 
upon his Florida emielied in which, ere 
been relieved from the comtand, he gives an ates hebas 
movements of his little army. He acquits himself whe 
of the charge of bad faith to Oseola, to which we ball F 
hereafter. General Jessup shows that since he assur, 
command in Florida, the whole number. of Indians and 
groes killed and taken, is about 2400. The Comme: a. 
vertiser says “‘ The expenses are computed (not oa 
port, however,) at about $20,000,000, whereby it seenty 4 
calculation, that the cost of killing and capturing these Py 
dians and negroes, has been about $8,300 for eech tan 
man and child! Rather an expensive business,” ” 
yee [N.Y. Express, 
More Deaths from Descending Wells.—Tw 
men at Peru, Huron county, Ohis, Jost their lives eee 
since by descending imprudently a well 35 feet, ae 
were digging, without Laving taken the precaution to first 
immerse a candle in. it, to ascertain if it would be extin. 
guished. This would have proved the existence of that irre. 
spirable and fatal gas called fixed air, or carbonic acid gas 
which is usually found in all pits, caverns, &c., and week 
from its weight remains at the lowest part of those places, 
and thence derives its name. Though it is, when taken in 
the stomach, as all the world are in the daily Practice of, at 
our soda-water fountains in this hot weather, a viyify; and 
most refreshing beverage; yet, singular as it may seem, itis 
no less deleterious to life if inspired into the lungs. Suchis 
the apparently contradictory economy of our organization, 
Carbon, or charcoal, however, which is the base of thig 
forms the chief portion of all the solids and fluids of the 
body, and oxygen, another ingredient of it, is one that, under 
the form of the atmosphere we breathe, is indispensably es 
sential to life. 








Singular Effects of Lightning.—The N.Y. Conrier and 
Enquirer states that on Thursday evening, about half pas9 
o’clock, during the severe thunder shower, the i 
struck the steeple of St. Bartholomew's Church, cornet of 
Lafayette Place and Great Jones-street. The steeple way 
stripped of the leading about twenty feet from the vane, 
bat no further damage was then done, which was more 
good luck than good management, as the chireh has no 
lightning rod. : 

The lightning then glanced off obliquely, and stracka 
tree in Vauxhall Garden, which we are informed was shiv. 
ered to atoms, and, what is the most singular circumstance 
of all, all the lights in the garden were instantaneously ex- 
tinguished, to the great dismay of a large company who 
were assembled there to witness other performances, | 

The Journal of Commerce enumerates 8 barns that were 
| struck and burnt by lighining on Friday last, 10 houses,8 
| cattle killed, 1000 panes of glass broken, and one man rep- 
dered totally blind, besides minor offences! 





Infamous.—A few days ago a sum of money was stolen 
near Kosciu:ko, Mississippi. A black girl, who professed 





to know all about the circumstance, charged a respectable 
| white person with being tke thicf. Upon her testimony the 
| citizens seized him, tied him to a tree, and ‘ Lynched" bim 
| with extreme severity. During the operation a man nema 
Parker stood Jooking on and excluiming—“ Give it to him! 
He has the money! He is the thief, and will soon confess 
it!” The Lynchers found, however, after neatly killing 
their victim, that he would confess nothing, and he was tt 
lensed, torn, bleeding, and unable to stand. A few hours 
afterward suspicion began to rest on Parker himself, ho, 
on being tied to the same tree, roared out, “ J have the 
money!” The whole sun was found in his possession and 
that of the wench on whose false testimony the innocentma 
| had been so horribly mutilated. ; 
This occurrence should be a memorable lesson to. all-ho 
are disposed to take the vengeance of law into their-ar 
hands. The atrocious practice of ‘ Lynching’ deservest 
be stamped with the indignation of men and wrath of God. 
Every actor in the bloody tragedy at Kosciusko, should at 
once be driven forth an exile from society and all ite.sym™ 
pathies, Louisville Journal 








A New Smelling Process.—A new smelting prow 
the extraction of Gold, has been adopted at onco the South 
ern mines, which promises to be of the first importance 
those who are interested in mining operations. (Phil. t 

“ At the Charlotte mine in N. Carolina, by the newsmttl 
ing process they cbtained from 124 bushels of ore? Y 
gold at 90 cents, $540; 44 ounces silver at $1, $44; Lion 
lead, $120. Total—$704. The mine yielded by the war 
ing process only 30 to 40 cents per hushel, and. bad’bees 
abandoned!” ox 


Silk Cullure.—Mrs. Augustus C. Welch of our 
now in feeding about 15,000 silk worms, part of w 
now begining to spin their cocoons. Last year Mrs. 
had some 4 or 5000, from whose work some capital 
silk was manufactured, which for strength, evenness 
tre, goes conclusively to show that the culture of silk 


















never tried. [N. O. Picayune. 





that it would not stop short of the Pacific Ocean.” 


northern climate may be made a source of es to those thst 
may engage in the business. [New Berlin Sentinel 
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mode of operation. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








“awecpoTe.— While travelling in Western Virginia, ha 
ig one dey in a dry-goods’ store, situated in a small vil- 
-an 6ld Jady from the country came in. She purchased 
several articles of the clerk, and at length observing a neatly 
inted and varnished bellows hanging by the post, she in- 
per] what it was. The clerk, petceiving that the old lady 
dae ignorant, and being something of a wag, informed 
her that it was a new-fashioned: fan, which he had lately re- 
from the east, atthe same time taking the bellows 
down and puffing with it in his face, told her that was the 
The old lady repeated the operation on 
If, and was so delighted with the new fan, that she pur- 

ed it forthwith, and departed. 

On the next day our informant, the minister, had an ap- 
intment to preach at a neighboring school-house in the 
county. The congregation being assembled, while the min- 
ister was in the act of reading the first hymn, whe should 
in but the old lady with her new-fashioned fan, and hav- 
ing taken her seat, immediately commenced puffing away in 
earnest. The congregation knew not what to make of 
jt-some smiled, and some looked astonished, but the lu- 
dicrous prevailed over every thing else, and.to such an ex- 
that the minister himself was obliged.to stop reading, 
an@’hand the book to his brother in the desk. After the 
usual preliminary services, he rose to preach, but there she 
sat, with a hand hold of each handle, the nose turned up 
toward her face; and with much self-complacency puffing the 
gentle breeze into her face. What to de, or how to proceed, 
he knew not, for he could not cast his eye over the. congre- 
gation without meeting with the old lady, At length sum- 
moning resolution, and trying to feel the solemnity of the 
duty imposed on him, he proceeded. He finished his dis- 
course, but it cost him more effort than any before or since. 

Mount Vernon Watchman. 





Ex-Prestpent Apams.—Few men, in this or any other 
country, possess the same noble traits of character which dis- 
tingtish this extraordinary man. Blest with sound health, 


asound constitution, a vigorous, capacious, and highly culti- 


yated mind, stored with an immense amount of knowledge, 
which has been acquired by experience, and unexampled in- 
dustry, during neatly three fourths of a century—still he 
makes no display in equipage, or attire, but moves from place 


toplace, with as much simplicity and unostentation as the || 


plainest cultivator of the soil. From youth to the present 
period, his whole life has been devoted to the service of his 
country. Although elevated to the highest post of honor 
known to the Constitution, with his great intellect, and vast 
acquirements, yet this man readily attends to the smallest 
matters, with the utmost precision, regardless of his own 
comiort or convenience. 


A few days sgo a gentleman from the South, traveling 
Fastward, on entering the cars at the lower depot in Balti- 
more, missed his pocket-book, containing money and valuable 
papers. Subsequently the pocket-book was found—the fucts 


were stated to President Adams, who happened to be in the 


following train of cars (which left three hours later) who 


kindly offered to take possession of the package, and endeav- 


or to find the owner. 


Punctual to his engagement, on his arrival in Philadelphia 
without a moment’s loss of time, he left the cars, and under 
the rays of a burning and withering sun, with the thermome- 
terat 95, he sought and found the owner, and delivered the 


package, before seeking lodgings for himseif.—Such acts of 


pure benevolence and kindness, are rare indeed: but they 


ae characteristic of one of the greatest am ng living men. 
Patriot. 





Heat.—The capability of the human body to resist with 
impunity the influence of a- very high artificial temperature 


bas been proved by many experiments, and by none more dis- 


tinguished than our own countrymen, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. 
Fordyce, and their friends. Dr. Bragdenrelates that he went 
intoaroom so heated, that in the hottest/part the thermome- 
ter roseto 250. In addition to his common clothes he had a 
pair of thick worsted stockings drawn over his shoes; he 
tlso wore gloves. He says, ‘ The air felt very hot, but still 
ho means to such a degree as to give pain ;’ and he and 
the other gentleman thought they could have borne a much 
greater heat. He observes, ‘For seven minutes my breath- 
ing continued pretty good, but after that I began to feel an 
Oppression on my lungs, attended with a sense of anxiety, 
Which gradual'y increasing for a space of a minute, I thought 
it most prudent to put an end to the experiment.’ His 
pulse, on returning to the cool air, was 144. He conjectured 
that, should a heat of this kind ever be pushed so far as to 
Prove fatal, it would be found to have killed by an accumula- 
Hon of blood in the lungs, or by some other immediate effect 
ofan accelerated circulation. Sir C. Scrudamore on Heat. 





Frexcu Navy.—Baron Dupin’s report on the French 
inne, shows that in the event of a war the navy could be 
iately increased to 40 sail of the line, and 50 frigates. 
= it is 22 of the former and 26 of the latter. That 
the seamen required for the addition mentioned, 

there would remain a surplus of 15,000 for smaller vessels. 
rare now sixteen war steamers in commission, and 
there is to be altogether 40. 





Turex Great Favus.ts.—I 1emember his saying one day 
at the dinner table, at Rochetts, speaking of the year 1782. 
“That was a memorable year forme. I committed three 
gfeat faults about that time: I got knighted, I got married, 
and I got into Parliament.” Brentou’s Life of Earl St. Vincent. 





ConsiperaTe.—Pat Hogan once riding to market with a 
sack of potatoes before him, discovered that the horse was 
getting tired, whereupon he dismounted, put the potatoes on 
his shoulders, and again mounted, saying—‘‘ it was better he 


should carry the pratties, as he was fresher than the poor 
baste.” : . 





Extraordinary Electrical Phenomena.—A most singular 
appearance in the heavens is described in the Carrollton 
(Miss.) Enquirer, as having been witnessed in that neigh- 
borhood on the night of the 20th ult. For some time pre 

vions there had been an excessive drought. On that night 
about 8 o’clock, the air became clouded, and for two hours 
there was a continual discharge of electricity all eround the 
horizon. During this incessant coruscation, there shot 
from the pointed clouds a brilliant volley of sparks—some 
falling towards the earth, others running in a zigzag course 
crossing nearly the whole firmament. These luminous 
sparks shot forth sometimes large and singly, and at others 
branching outin every direction in the most splendid arbo- 
rescent manner. ‘The whole atmosphere appeared uncom- 
monly charged with the electric fluid; the radiant flashes 
assumed sometimes the form of waves of light, rolling with 
velocity .athwart the heavens, and are said to have been 
peinfal. to the eye from their frequency. These sparks, 
which. were vividly brilliant, resembled large balls of fire 
suddenly struck with a hammer, and flying about in the 
most fantastic manner. Others have compared them to the 
sparks sometimes produced by the blow-pipe on metal 
heated to intensity.” 








Steam Power is applied to a great variety of purposes. 
A New-York paper, in a description of the Astor House, 


gives the following account of the application and power 
of steam : 


“By the multiplication of stationary wash-tubs, andthe 
ower of steam, clothes may be washed, dried, and ready 
or use, in half an hour after they are given out. The dry- 
ing process is accomplished in five minutes, by spreading 
tke clothes on wooden horses, ranning on railroads, and 








| leading into a-large close apartment heated to a very high 
|temperature by steam. A rotary steam-engine pumps wa- 
| ter—supplies steam to the kitchen, wash-room, &c.—cleans 
| the knives and forks, boots and shoes—and has in reserve 
power enough for other uses.” 








The Wheat Cropin Michigan will exceed the total amount 
raised in that State for the last three years—corn and oats 
equally abundant. The peninsular State will this year ex- | 
| port grain. Sheneeds no purchase of half a million of ¢erra | 
| firma from Ohio. | 


Look Out.—We hase been informed that bills of the Rox-| 
bury Bank to a considerable amount have been exchanged in | 
different sections of this State by agents from the above | 
named Bank. ‘The traveler says: 

Persons are said to be traveling in the State of Maine, en- 
deavoring to exchange Bills of the Roxbury Bank of a new | 
emission, As the charter of this Bank was repealed at the | 
last session of the Legislature, all subsequent issues must be | 
afraud. Persons ata distance will do well to be on their | 
guard. [Bangor Whig. | 

Responsibili!y of Mothers.—We take the following af | 
fecting passage from a letter in the Commercial Advertiser, 
concerning the execution of young Baron at Rochester, | 
on Friday— | 

Last evening, however, he relented, confessed his guilt, } 
and _ acknowledged the justness of the sentence, and I am | 
told charged upon his mother the first cause of his trans- 
gression; alleging that the first improper act within his 
recollection was the stealing of a few shillings, which came 
to the knowledge of his mother. who. instead of correcting, 
rather approved the act. 














John Ross has accepted an invitation from the “ Boston 
Young Men’s Society for meliofating the condition of the 
Indians” to visit that city during the month of August. He 
will be aceompanied by Keokuck. 





Another Explosion on board a Steamer.—We see by the 
Scotch papers that the James Gallacher, a small vessel ply- 
ing between Glasgow and the Dalmien Cotton Works, ex-; 
ploded, scalding several persons severely, five of whom had 
since died. The captain and engincer were arrested and 
eorumitted to take their trial for manslaughter. 





Brandon Bank of Mississippi.—A correspendent of the 
Nashville Whig, under date of Brandon, July 12th, says 
great injustice has been done the Brandon Bank, by certain 
editors at Vicksburg and elsewhere, in giving circulation to 
idle rumors—that a reaction will seon take place, and that 


the paper of this abused institution will be equal to any in 
Mississippi. The Bark’s circulatiod is said 16:be over thi 
millions. Inthe course of 90 days, it is to have 


one million in specte—and be ready to resume with other 
Banks of the State. 





Five dollar counterfeit bills on the Morris Canal Bank 
are in circulation, dated Jan. 7, 1831, and signed by Robt. 
Gilchrist, Cashier, and Louis McLane, President; A. B. 
& C. Durand, engravers. 





Murder at St. Louis.—From a lever received in this city, 
dated St. louia, July 16, we leary thas Judge Dougherty, 
while riding on horseback the day.previous, about 4 miles 
below the city, was shot dead from his horse, doubtiess for 
the purpose of robbing. The charge was of buck-shot, which 
struck him in the head. The deed was done in open day- 
light, and in a place where persons are almost continually 
passing. 





Erie Canal.—Cleared at the Collector's office, Buffalo, 
from 15th to 22d July, inclusive : 

Flour, 9,156 bbis.; Wheat, 27,144°bushels; Pork, 355 
bbis.; Butter and Lard, 3 487 Ibs; Tobacco, 21,006 Ibs; 
Ashes, 311 bbis.; Staves, 806,050 ibs. 

Tolls received during the same period, $7,494 44. 





Factory Burned.—We \earn from the New Haven Herald 
that the satinet factory in Woodbury, Ct., was destroyed by 
fire on Sunday morning. Loss estimated at $20,000. 





Philanthropy Extra.—Ana English Jury at Shrewsbury, 
recently tried a man for embezzlement, and acquitted him, 
at the same time earnestly recommending him to the mercy 
of the Court. It is nut stated whether there was any miti- 
gation on the part of the pardoning power. 





Lower Canada.—Lerd Durham arrived on Tuesday at 
Montreal from Upper Canada, and embarked on board a 
steamer the same day for Quebec. It appears that hjs lord- 


ship gave great satisfaction to the people of the Upper Proy- 
ince during his visit. 





Powder-Mill Explosion and Loss of Life-—The powder 
mill near Reading, Pa., blew up on Wednesday of last week, 
and a man named Joseph Long was thrown some distance 
by the explosion, and killed. 





W. L. Savage, member elect to the Virginia House of 
Delegates from Northampton county, has resigned his seat. 
A new election will be held en the 13th of August. Mr. 
Savage is a Whig. 





Dr. Samuel Young, a respectable physician, died on the 


22d ult., wt Frederick, Md.,in the one hundredth year of 
his age. sf 











FAarvied, 

On Friday, 27th ult. Willinm L. Mitchill to Delia, daughter of Jo- 
seph Hoxie, Esq. all of this city. 

On Saturday, Capt. James M. Moutgomory, of Portland, Me. to 
Deborah Ann Hicks, of this city. 

On Suaday, Carlton Overton to Arietta Ann, daughter of Robert 
Elting, all of this city. 

Also, Albert Pearsall to Ann Maria Chadwick, both of this city. 

On Monday, Clark M. Bolton, of Mobile, Ala. to Elizabeth 8. daugh- 
ter of Moses Beam, Esq. of this city. 

On Tuesday, John Armer to Mrs. Elizabeth Bascone, 

At Fishkill Landing, 26th ult. Rev. William 8. Heyer to Ann M. 
daughter of the late Rev. Jonsthan Freeman, of West Jersey. 

At New-Haven, Conn, 31st ult. Henry Trowbridye, jr. to Mary W. 
Southgate, grand daughter of Noah Webster, Eeq. 

At Falmouth, Mass. Gcorge P. Burnhem to Achsah B, Nye. 

On the 24th ult. John G. Snow to Maria L. C. daughter of Francis 
D. Allen, Esq. all of this city. 

At Nantucket, 30th ult. William A. Swain, of New York, to Betsey, 
daughter of Uriab Gardaer, Exq. 


Died, 
On Friday, 27th ult. Jesse Huestis, aged 68 years. 
Also, Mary D. wife of Daniel Ayres, aged 39, 
Also, Charles Trinder, Esq. aged 65. 
On Satarday, Mrs. Elizabeth Mikmak, aged 66. 
Also, John P. Vanhorn, aged 22. 
On Monday, Charles N. Baldwin, aged 45. 
Also, Joha M’Crea, of Glasgow, Scoiland. 
Also, James Strong, Esq. aged 65. 
Also, Archibald Craig, aged 55. 
Alvo, Harriet, wife of Mark Spencer. 
On Tuesday, Samuel Warford, of Bristol, England. 
Also, Margaret L. only daughter of widow L. Dayton, aged 22. 
At his residence in Ithaca, N. Y. on the 28th ult. Hon. Andrew D, 
W. Bruyn, Member of Congress. 
At Otego, Otsego Co. N. Y. on the 27th ult. Stephen R. Scofield, of 
the firm of L. G, Scofield & Co, of this city, aged 32 years. He was 





* Meet me by Moonlight.’—An affair of dis-honor came off 
by moonlight at Alton, Ill., on the 11th inst. between a Mr. 
Yates of New York, and Mr. Ds Lange of New Orleans. 
They fought nt ‘eight yards, and Mr. -L. fell the first fire, 





| 














mortally wounded. He died on the 14th. 


an affectionate son, kind brother, and sincere friend. ‘Those who 

knew him best loved bim most.’ 

: B. few wécks since, ncar Mercersburg, Pa. Mre. Hornbaker, aged 
years. 

At Hagerstown, Md. 30th ult. Dr. Samuel Young, in his 100th yeor: 

At Milton, Ulster Co. N. Y. 15th u.t. John Woodhull, late of the 





National Theatre, N. ¥. aged 34. 
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fancy, to my fancy ~ leve, Inthy fan-cy, in thy fancy think me here. 
thou 


* ¢ternal-ly, et-er-nal-ly te thee, 
Ce. 











THIRD VERSE. 


Bat, to-morrow, yes ! to-morrow when the morning 
Spreads her blushes, spreads her blushes o’er the sky, 
And the merry birds with masic hail the dawning, 
To thy lattice, to thy lattice I will fly: 
We will wander, we will wander o’er the beather, 
Over mountain and through valiey will we range ; 
We will roam through life, will roam through life together, 
And though fortune may—our leves can never change. 


SECOND VERSE. 


Fare thee well, love, fare thee well, love, now around me 
All is silent. yet I fondly linger here ; 

°Tis a spell, love, tis a spell. love, which has bound me 
To the spot thy presence makes for ever dear: 

Ah! in sadaess, yes, in sndness I must leave thee, 
To thy slambers ever innocent and light; 

Wet, my dearest, yet, my dearest, do not grieve thee, 
When I whisper, gently whisper, now ‘ good night.’ 











weariness and exhaustion. 


TOE NEW-YORKE R—(QUARTO)— 


y _— . whose 
Reuepy vor rue Swart Pox—A gentlemen Is ee = Saturday evening, at No. 127 Nassau street, N.Y. 
- GREELEY, 


money-getting talents had been but little aided by an earl 
education, was-told that the small-pox was prevalent; well 
he exclaimed, “I declare, Dr. R—— shall assassinate all 


Humans Activity.—A man trained to violent exercise from 
his chiidhood, is said to be capable of distancing the fleetest 
horses, and of continuing his course when they give up in 
His muscular power is immense, 
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as we see daily proved by the weights. raised with ease by | my children this very day.” pies for $15. ‘shiSnanailih died +) ae 
the common porters. However, the exertions in our pedes- 0 Mr. W.B. Sturrzvanr, long a local Agent for The New Tet, 
trians give but a faint idea of the full power of a practised Trirtinc Comparisons.—An unfortunate Hibernian, no | er, hae b more intimatel d with its interests, 


runner. The couriers of Russia used regalarly to travel 30 
leagues in the space of 11 hours; and some natives of Afri- 
The savages 
of North America purave the swiftest stags with such ra- 
pility as to weary and overtake them. They have been known 
to travel over the most rugged and pathless mountains, a dis- 


ca are reported to be able to outstrip the lion. 


tance of 11 or 1,200 leagues in 6 weeks or 3 months. 


the birds:”’ 





frequenter of large parties, consequently a noodle in gas- 
wendusy, remiidling in his blies upon the bank of a South- 
ern creek, espied a terrapin pluming itself. 
“Och hone!” -he exclai 
shou’d come'to America to see a snuff-box walk.” 
“Whist!” said his wife, ‘don’t be after making fun of | 5 


shortly depart on r tour of collection and general attention t 
siness concerns through a portion of the State of New-Yor 
trust none of our patrons wil] on this accouut neglect to 
remittances by their usual opportunities of the season, 
months before Mr. S. can be enabled to call on the g 
even of those that he may ultimately visit. We 
good offices of our friends in such towns as he may 
rsonal obligation for any aid rendered him toward 
our patronage. <i 





, solemnly, “that ever I 


















